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GEORGE  ELIOT’S  SPANISH  GYPSY. 

Rarely  haf<  a  g'lmple  advertisement  of  a  forth- 
cominfi  work  been  so  fitted  to  raise  expectancy  as 
that  brief  one  which  has  lately  appeared  of  a  ])oem 
by  Georpe  Eliot.  Never  was  writer  more  speedily 
and  firmly  established  as  a  classic,  —  never  did 
writer  by  the  most  solid  excellences  more  right¬ 
eously  deserve  the  position.  Her  works  always 
stand  on  the  lasting  foundation  of  a  deep  central 
thought,  and  every  accessory,  every  incident,  illus¬ 
tration,  description,  or  image  which  she  calls  to  aid 
the  design,  is  mouhled  by  her  with  the  conscien¬ 
tious  delicate  care  of  a  jeweller  dealing  with  gems 
and  gold.  This  respect  tor  her  own  conceptions  has 
borne  its  natural  fruit.  Readers  have  read  as  care¬ 
fully  as  she  has  written,  and  have  repaid  her  elab¬ 
orate  workmanship  with  nice  appreciation.  The 
deep  selections  of  her  thoughts,  the  judgment  with 
which  they  are  put  together,  the  pith,  finish,  and 
rhythm  of  her  language,  the  absolute  njection  of  all 
the  smaller  means  of  catching  attention  to  which 
less  sterling  art  resorts,  seemed  to  tell  us  before  that 
nothing  was  wanting  for  poetry  except  “  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  verse,”  and  this  she  has  at  length 
added  to  the  other  great  qualities  which  distinguish 
her  in  the  work  before  us. 

It  Is  emphatically  a  great  poem,  great  in  concep¬ 
tion,  great  in  execution.  It  has  all  the  sculptu¬ 
resque  finish  and  nicety  of  epithet  of  Tennyson,  with 
none  of  the  quaintnesses  which  in  him  often  so  close¬ 
ly  border,  if  not  on  afiectation,  yet  on  mannerism, 
and  draw  us  from  the  contemplation  of  what  he 
would  s.ay  to  the  consideration  of  how  he  Is  saying 
it.  In  her  transparent  style,  thoughts  the  most  vivid 
and  varied,  imagery  the  most  profuse  yet  the  most 
exactly  illustrative,  appear  with  the  precision  and 
beauty  of  leaves  in  the  air,  or  shells  in  the  clear 
pools  of  the  shore.  And  we  need  hardly  apprise  the 
reader,  in  the  case  of  one  who  so  deeply  and  habit¬ 
ually  studies  humanity,  that  there  is  a  moral  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  root  of  the  poem.  Not  in  this  case  such 
a  problem  as  domestic  life  and  its  common  relations 
may  present :  It  is  the  author  of  Romola,  rather  than 
of  Adam  Bede,  who  addresses  us ;  the  theme  is 
deeply  tragic,  and  s^e  has  found  it  in  times  more 
eventful  than  ours,  —  times  when  such  vast  influ¬ 
ences  a.s  domiaant  fanaticism  and  the  undying 
enmity  of  races  shaped  the  conditions  of  existence, 
and  made  sport  of  tiie  hopes  and  fortunes  and  pas¬ 
sions  of  men. 

The  Spanish  Gypsy  is  a  drama,  but  its  scenes  are 
connected  and  relieved  by  passages  of  description 
and  narrative,  which  we  hold  to  be  the  best  form  for 


a  dramatic  poem  not  intended  for  the  stage.  The 
representation  of  scenery,  instead  of  being  tedious 
and  obstructive  of  the  action,  as  it  generally  must 
be  if  placed  in  the  mouths  of  the  persons  of  the 
drama,  thus  forms  the  most  appropriate  and  agree¬ 
able  interlude,  the  work  unites  the  best  attributes  of 
the  descriptive  poem  and  the  play,  and  mere  land¬ 
scape-painting,  so  apt  to  be  tame  and  Insipid  when 
it  stands  alone,  receives  due  significance  and  value 
when  it  is  made  the  setting  and  relief  of  incident 
and  character.  The  scene  and  the  epoch  —  Andalu- 
(j‘ia  at  the  time  when  the  Moors  were  making  their 
final  struggle  for  the  kingdom  of  Granada  —  are 
among  the  most  picturesque  to  be  found  in  history. 
The  fortress  of  Bedmar,  close  to  the  Moorish  frontier, 
is  held  by  Don  Silva,  a  Castilian  knight,  and  the 
town  which  it  overlooks  has  a  population  half  Mo- 
resco,  half  Spanish.  The  poem  opens  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  place :  — 

“  T  is  the  warm  Soath,  where  Europe  spreads  her  lands 
Like  fretted  leaflets,  breathini^  on  the  deep  : 

Bread -breasted  Spain,  leaning  with  ettual  love 
(A  calm  earth-gtxldess  crowoetl  with  corn  and  vines) 

I  On  the  Mid  Sea  that  moans  with  memories. 

And  on  the  untravelled  Ocean,  whose  vast  tides 
Pant  dumbly  passionate  with  dreams  of  youth. 

This  river,  shadowed  by  the  battlements, 
j  And  gleaming  silvery  towards  the  northern  sky, 

Feeds  the  famed  stream  that  waters  Andalus, 

And  loiters,  amorous  of  the  fragrant  air, 

By  Cdrdova  and  Seville  to  the  t^y 

Fronting  Algarva  and  the  wandering  flood 

Of  Guadiana.  This  deep  mountain  gorge 

Slopes  widening  on  the  olive>plumed  plains 

Of  fair  Granada :  one  far*stretchiog  arm 

Points  to  Elvira,  one  to  eastward  heights 

Of  Alpnjarras,  where  the  new«bathed  Day 

With  oriflamroe  uplifted  oVr  the  peaks 

Saddens  the  breasts  of  northwanUlookiog  snows 

That  loved  the  night,  aiKl  soaretl  with  soaring  stars  \ 

Flashing  the  signals  of  his  nearing  swiftness 

From  Almeria's  purple-sbadowed  bay 

On  to  the  far-off  rocks  that  gaze  and  glow  ^ 

On  to  Alhambra,  strong  and  ruddy  heart 
Of  glorious  Morisma,  gasping  now, 

A  maim^  giant  in  his  agony. 

This  town  that  dips  its  feet  within  the  stream. 

And  seems  to  sit  a  tower-crowned  Cybele, 

Spreading  her  ample  robe  adown  the  rocks, 

Is  rich  Bedmar  :  't  was  Moorish  long  ago. 

But  now  the  cross  is  sparkiiog  on  the  Mosque, 

And  bells  make  Catholic  the  trembling  air.” 

Such  is  the  scenery,  and  the  time  is  thus  de¬ 
scribed  :  — 

“  The  fifteenth  century  since  the  Man  Divine 
Taught  and  was  hated  in  Capernaum 
Is  near  its  end  —  is  falling  as  a  husk 
Away  from  all  the  fruit  its  years  have  ripened. 

The  Moslem  faith,  now  flickering  like  a  torch 
In  a  night  struggle  ou  this  shore  of  Spaiu, 

Glares,  a  broad  column  of  advancing  flame, 

Along  the  Danube  and  the  Illyrian  abore. 

Far  into  Italy,  where  eager  monks, 

'Who  watch  in  dreams  and  dream  the  while  they  watch, 

See  Christ  grow  palar  in  the  baleful  light. 
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Cryini^  aj^io  the  cry  of  the  forsaken. 

But  Mth,  the  stronger  ter  extremity, 

Becemes  p^phetic,  hews  the  ter-v^  tread 
Of  "western  chivalry,  sees  dowiiwar<l  sweep 
The  archangel  Michael  with  the  gleaming  sword. 

And  listens  for  Uie  shriek  of  hurrying  Hends 
Chased  from  their  revels  in  God's  sanctuary. 

^  trusts  the  monk,  and  lifts  appealing  eyes 
To  the  high  dome,  the  Churches  tirmament, 

WhtTe  the  blue  light-pierced  curtain,  rolled  away^ 

"Reveals  the  throne  and  Him  who  sits  thereon. 

So  trust  the  men  whose  best  hope  for  the  world 

Is  ever  that  the  world  is  near  its  end  :  ' 

Impatient  of  the  stars  that  keep  their  course 

And  make  no  pathway  for  the  coming  Judge.'* 

In  Don  Silva’s  castle  is  a  young  girl,  who,  captured 
in  infancy  on  Moorish  territory,  has  been  brought 
up  by  his  mother.  She  is  known  in  Bedmar  as  the 
Lady  Fedalina,  and  the  young  noble,  regardless  of 
her  birth,  of  her  Gypsy  blood,  of  anything  but  his 
assion  for  her,  and  hers  for  him,  is  about  to  make 
er  his  duchess.  He  is  valiant,  splendid,  and  noble, 
as  he  appears  in  the  fcdlowing  lines  :  — 

“  Xieht-hlack  the  churuer,  black  the  riiler’s  plume, 

Bfft  all  between  n  bright  with  morniu);  hues,  — 

8eem«  ivory  awl  and  deep-blue  gems, 

41  And  starry  flashing  steel  and  pole  rermilion, 

All  set  in  Jasper :  on  his  surcnat  white 
Glitter  the  swordhelt  and  the  jewelled  hilt, 

Red  on  the  back  and  breast  tte  holy  cross, 

•  And  -twixt  the  helmet  awl  the  soft-spun  white 
Thick  tawny  wavelets  like  the  lion’s  mane 
Toru  backward  from  his  brow,  pale,  wide,  erect, 
ah:idowiug  blue  eyes,  —  blue  as  the  rain-washed  sky 
Thnt  bracetl  the  early  stem  of  Gothic  kings 
He  claims  for  ancestry.  A  g<H)dly  knight, 

A  noble  caballero,  br>^  of  chest 
And  long  of  limb.” 

But  his  character,  though  earnest,  intense,  and 
containing  pure  and  lofty  elements,  is  man’ed  by 
perilous  defects,  —  he  is  described  as 

“  A  nature  quivcringly  polse»l 
In  r«ach  of  storms,  whose  qualities  may  turn 
To  murdered  virtues  that  still  walk  as  ghosts 
Within  the  shuddering  soul  and  shriek  remorse.'* 

His  bride  that  is  to  be  is  painted  in  a  song  sung 
in  her  praise  by  Juan,  a  troubadour,  who  blends  for 
her  the  ardor  of  a  poet  with  the  worship  of  a 
retainer. 

“  Maiden,  crowned  with  glossy  blackness, 

Lithe  as  i>anther  terest- roaming. 

Long-armed  naind,  when  she  d.Tnces, 

On  a  stream  of  ether  floatinc  ~ 

Bright,  0  blight  fedalma 

Form  all  curves  like  softness  drifted, 

Ware-kUsed  marble  rou:i«liy  dimpling, 

Fnr-o£f  music  slowly  wing^l, 

Genlly  rising,  gently  sinking — 

Bright,  0  bright  Fedalma ! 

'  “  Pure  as  rain-tear  on  a  rose-leaf. 

Cloud  high-l>om  iu  noonday  spotless, 

Sutlilen  pertect  as  the  deWwl)ead, 

Gem  of  earth  and  sky  begotten,  — 

Bright,  O  bright  Fedalma  ! 

“  Beauty  has  no  mortal  ftither, 

Holy  light  her  form  engende^l 
Out  of  tremor,  yearning,  glwl'ness, 

Presage  sweet  anil  jity  remembered, — 

Cbikl  of  Light,  Fedalma  !  ” 

In  tho  love  of  these  two  are  seen  at  once  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  misfortune.  He  is  a  Spanish  noble  and  a 
Christian  knight,  whose  vocation  is  to  rescue  his 
country  from  the  infidel,  —  she  is  of  worse  than  in¬ 
fidel  blood,  of  unknown  parentage,  and  obnoxious 
to  the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  time,  embodied  in  Prior 
Isidor,  the  untie  of  Silva,  and  Fcdalma's  enemy,  a 
prelate  of  the  forbidding  type  of  Xiinenes  and  Tor- 
quemada,  an  ascetic  and  a  persecutor.  It  is  not 
his  bigotry,  however,  that  is  a  mainspring  of  the 
drama.  Captive  in  the  fortress  with  his  band,  all 
taken  in  a  recent  firay  bevond  the  Moorish  frontier, 
is  Zarca,  a  ZIncalo  (or  dypsy)  chief,  a  fanatic,  not 


for  his  religion,  but  for  his  race.  He  is  (though 
neither  of  them  yet  know  it)  the  father  of  Fedalma  ; 
he  is  also  a  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  Moorish  King, 
and  has  planned  his  own  escape  and  that  of  his 
companions  from  the  castle.  It  is  his  remorseless 
zeal  for  his  cause  that  separates  the  lovers  and 
wrecks  their  felicity  :  — 

“  Our  dear  young  bve,  —  its  breath  was  happiness  ! 

But  it  had  grown  upon  a  larger  life 

Which  tore  its  roots  asunder.”  , 

So  says  Fedalma  at  the  end  of  the  drama,  and  this 
is  the  key-note  of  the  poem.  The  great  forces  of  the 
world,  in  their  upheaving,  toss  like  weeds  the  hopes 
and  joys  of  mortals.  It  was  the  ruthlessness  of  iles- 
tiny,  the  insignificance  of  man  compared  with  the 
mighty  influences  at  work  around  him,  which  so  im¬ 
pressed  the  Greeks,  and  which  form  the  chief  motive 
of  their  most  terrible  tragedies.  What  they  called 
“  fate,”  and  “  the  go<ls,”  we,  without  thereby  going 
much  deeper  into  the  matter,  call  “  social  forces,”  and 
“  the  laws  of  the  universe  ” ;  call  them  what  we  will, 
they  are  inexorable,  moulding  us,  impelling  us,  and 
often  crushing  us.  But  whereas  the  Greeks  scarce¬ 
ly  recognized  in  individual  man  the  power  to  lend  to 
the  shaping  of  his  destiny  any  force  of  his  own,  re¬ 
garding  him  as  clay  in  the  hands  of  those  terrible 
potters,  the  modem  writer,  with  different  ideas  of 
tlic  relations  of  man  to  the  unseen  powers,  brings 
conscience  as  an  arbiter  on  the  scene.  The  great 
forces  at  work  only  create  the  problem  which  it  is 
for  the  individual  to  solve  by  what  inner  light  he 
may  possess,  —  and  he  b  thus  brought  from  the  low 
level  of  a  passive  victim  of  fate  to  the  exalted  height 
of  a  legislator  on  his  own  destiny,  an  associate  of  the 
immortal  powers  that  rule  this  and  other  worlds. 
Sucli  is  the  height  to  which  Feilalma  rises.  The 
only  obstacle  to  the  happiness  she  expected  with 
Don  Silva  b  her  own  sense  of  right.  She  b  one  of 
those  tender  women  whoso  tenderness  is  founded  j 
on  strength,  not  weakness,  whose  love  is  strong  | 
because  their  nature  is  strong.  The  finest  char¬ 
acter  George  Eliot  has  ever  ilrawn,  Dinah  in  Ad¬ 
am  Bede,  was  such  a  woman ;  but  Dinah  was  left 
happy,  while  Feilalma’s  fate  knows  no  relenting,  and 
in  obeying  the  deeper  laws  of  her  nature  she  sac¬ 
rifices  all  which  is  the  common  happiness  of  woman. 

In  this  respect  the  drama  differs,  not  only  from  the 
G-rcek  tragedio.s,  liut  from  those  of  Shakespeare.  His 
Juliet  is  the  victim  of  the  strife  of  the  rival  houses, 
his  Desdemona  of  lago’s  villany,  his  Lady  Macbeth 
of  her  own  ambition  and  her  choice  of  the  wrong  ; 
but  Fedalma,  by  choosing  the  right,  which  she  might 
have  rejected,  creates  the  circumstances  whic’h  form 
the  tragedy.  It  b  remarkable,  too,  that  the  influ-  j 
ences  which  most  commonly  lead  to  such  a  choice  ! 
had  no  share  here,  for,  though  living  in  an  age  and 
country  where  religious  fanaticism  held  full  sway, 
she  was  of  no  religion  except  the  religion  of  the 
conscience.  The  Zincalo  creed  b  represented  in 
the  poem  to  be  absolutely  limited  to  what  man  finds 
of  best  in  his  own  heart,  without  looking  elsewhere 
for  counsel,  or  rewanl,  or  punishment ;  and  George 
Eliot  implies  in  Fedalma  that  the  heroism  due  to 
atriotic  fervor  or  religious  exaltation  is  attainable 
y  the  simple  inherent  force  of  a  noble  heart. 

Going  forth  with  her  nurse  from  the  seclusion  in 
which  she  lives,  Fedalma  finds  some  jugglers  and 
musicians  in  the  square  below  the  castle,  and,  obey¬ 
ing  the  instinct  of  her  southern  blood,  glides  into  the 
circle  ami  dances  to  the  music.  The  verses  whi<;h 
describe  tho  grace  of  her  movements  and  their  rf- 
fect  on  the  spectators  are  singularly  vivid  and  pic- 
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turesque.  Across  the  skirts  of  the  crowd  pass  in 
chains  the  Gypsy  prisoners,  returning  from  labor  at 
a  moment  when  Fedalma’s  dance  is  suddenly  ar¬ 
rested  by  another  incident :  — 

“  Lo  !  with  sound 

Stui)eudous  throbbing,  solemn  as  a  voice 
Sent  by  the  iQvitii)le  choir  of  all  the  dead, 

Tolls  the  great  passing  l>e!l  that  calls  to  prayer 
Yor  souls  departed :  at  the  mighty  beat 
It  sei'ms  the  light  sinks  uwe-struck,  —  *t  is  the  note 
Of  the  suD*8  burial  !  s)>eech  and  action  pause ; 

Keiigioua  silence  and  tlie  holy  sign 
Of  e/erlasting  memorie<t  (the  sign 
Of  death  that  turnetl  to  m<>re  diflfusive  life) 

Pass  o’er  the  Pla^a.” 

At  this  moment  her  eyes  meet  those  of  the  Gji)sy 
chief,  — 

That  seem  to  her  the  sadness  of  the  world 
Rebuking  her,  the  great  belPs  hidden  thought 
Now  first  uuveiled,  ~  tlie  sorrows  uru’edeemed 
Of  races  outcast,  scorned,  au<l  wandering. 

Why  does  he  look  at  her  ?  why  she  at  him  ? 

As  if  the  meeting  light  between  tlieir  eyes 
Made  permanent  union  ?  His  deep-kuit  brow, 

Inllat^  nostril,  scornful  lip  compressed, 

Seem  a  dark  hieroglyph  of  coining  fate 
Written  before  her.” 

That  evening  Don  Silva  insists  on  the  necessity 
of  frustrating  the  Prior’s  designs  of  persecution  by 
an  iiuinediate  marriage.  Fedalma  consents,  and  is 
adorning  herself  with  the  jewels  he  has  given  her, 
when  Zarca  enters  by  the  window.  In  a  few  words 
he  proves  to  her  that  he  is  her  father.  Henceforth 
his  j)art  in  the  drama  is  that  of  the  inexorable  fate  ; 
he  is  a  man  not  inaccessible  to,  but  yet  absolutely 
unintluenced  by,  sym{)athy  with  weaknesses  or  pity 
for  suffering,  whether  his  own  or  another’s,  when  a 
great  cause  is  in  question ;  and  the  cause  he  has 
at  heart  is  the  gathering  together  of  his  despised  and 
scattered  tribe  under  his  rule,  and  their  settlement 
in  Alrican  territory,  where  they  may  become  the 
centre  round  which  all  the  wandering  Zincali  tribes 
may  collect  and  Ix^corae  a  nation.  Ilis  heroic  as- 
spect  is  thus  described :  — 

“  At  painters  see  the  many  in  the  one. 

We  have  a  Gypsy  in  Bedmar  whose  frame 
Nature  cnmpactod  with  such  fine  selection, 

’T  would  yield  a  dosen  types  ;  all  Spanish  knights, 

From  him  who  slew  Rolando  at  the  pass 
Tp  to  the  mighty  Cid  \  all  deities, 

Thronging  Olympus  in  fine  attitmles  ; 

Or  all  hell's  htroes  whom  the  poet  saw 
Tremble  like  lions,  writhe  like  demigods.” 

His  moral  qualifications  for  rule  and  conquest  coi^ 
respond.  He  is  of  iinnness  as  immovable  as  his 
purpose  is  lofty,  and  he  does  not  for  a  moment  hesi¬ 
tate  to  demand  from  his  daughter  the  sacrifice  of  all 
her  present  hopes  of  happiness.  She  is  to  aid  his 
great  designs  for  the  tribe,  and  to  inherit  them  as 
his  successor  in  the  sovereignty;  and  he  demands 
now  that  she  shall  not  only  guide  him  and  his  com¬ 
panions  (who  have  found  means  to  free  themselves 
Irom  their  fetters)  forth  from  the  Castle  by  its  secret 
passages,  but  that  she  shall  accompany  their  flight. 
She  tells  him  of  the  great  destiny  tliat  awaits  her, 
and  that  it  will  enable  her  at  once  to  set  the  Gyp¬ 
sies  free  and  send  them"  forth  with  honor ;  but  he 
treats  the  idea  of  such  an  alliance  with  scorn,  and 
denounces  her  as  false  to  her  Zincala  blood.  The 
conflict  is  long  between  her  strongly  rooted  love  for 
Don  Silva  and  the  new  ideas  of  duty  thus  presenteil 
to  her ;  but  her  father  in  the  end  prevails,  and  she 
flies  with  him  and  his  compsinions,  leaving  for  the 
Duke  these  lines :  — 

“  Silva,  K>le  teve — he  enine  —  my  father  came. 

1  am  the  daughter  of  the  Gypsy  chief 
Who  means  to  be  the  Savior  of  our  tribe. 

He  calls  on  me  to  live  for  his  great  end. 


To  live  ?  nay,  die  for  it.  Fedalma  dies  I  ! 

la  leaving  ^va :  all  that  lives  henceforth  j , 

Is  the  Zincala.” 

Thus  Fedalma,  obeying  her  deeper  nature,  chooses 
harsh  duty  rather  than  love  unapproved  by  con¬ 
science, —  the  Duchess,  the  bride  of  the  morrow, 
becomes  the  wandering  Gypsy.  It  is  now  Don  Sil¬ 
va’s  turn  to  abide  the  proof.  He  finds  her  fled; 
and  must  choose  between  following  her  and  keeping 
his  post  in  BedinSr.  The  SpanL-ih  noble  fails  where 
the  Zincala  girl  has  conquered :  he  deserts  his  trust 
and  follows  her. 

Fedalma  is  in  the  Gyj)sy  camp  in  Moorish  terri-  ^ 
tory.  Her  father  appears  before  her  fully  armed,  ; 
and  tells  her  he  is  about  to  lead  an  enterprise,  in 
concert  with  the  Moors,  which  will  earn  the  grati¬ 
tude  of  the  iMoslem  King,  and  entitle  him  to  claim 
the  fulfilment  of  the  promise,  that  he  and  his  tribe 
shall  be  sent  with  rich  spoil,  honorably  earned,  to 
plant  themselves  in  the  land  which  the  Infidel  mon¬ 
arch  is  to  bestow  on  them.  As  he  leaves  her,  Silva, 
who  has  made  his  way  hither  in  disguise,  approaches.  i 
For  a  moment  she  yields  to  her  delight  at  seeing  j 
her  lover ;  but,  recollecting  the  hard  conditions  of  i 
her  fate,  she  reminds  him  of  the  chasm  that  lies  be-  | 

tween  them.  Then  her  father  reappears,  and  for  ! 

.answer  to  Don  Silva’s  pleading  and  the  rich  offers 
with  which  he  had  hoped  to  bribe  the  Zincalo  to 
compliance,  commands  Feflalma  to  choose  between 
them.  Firmly  though  despairingly  she  bids  her  lover 
farewell ;  but  he  a’ows  never  to  leave  her.  Z.arca 
offers  him  safe  escort  to  his  own  frontier;  but  the 
faith  of  the  Christian  knight  follows  the  lost  honor  of 
the  Spiinish  noble,  and,  rather  than  face  the  thought 
of  losing  her,  he  elects  to  beconte  a  Zincalo. 

Meanwhile  the  preliminaries  of  Zarca’s  enter-  i 
wise  have  made  progress,  and  he  goes  to  conduct  it,  | 
caving  Silva,  bound  by  an  oath  of  fidelity,  in  the  ; 

camp.  The  next  scene  shows  us  what  this  enter-  j 

prise  was,  for  it  discovers  Zarca  master  of  Bedmir, 
amid  the  corpses  of  its  Spanish  defenders,  the 
friends  of  the  unfortunate  Silva.  The  Gypsy  band, 
five  hundred  strong,  league<l  with  a  Moorish  force, 
and  aided  hy  partisans  within  the  walls,  have  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  fortress  by  a  secret  path,  and  over¬ 
come  all  resistance.  Zarca,  assembling  the  popu¬ 
lace  in  the  Pla^a,  where  a  gibbet  and  a  stake  are 
prepared,  announces  that  be  is  about  to  execute  jus¬ 
tice  on  the  persecutor  and  inquisitor,  Prior  Isidor ; 
but  that,  more  merciful  than  the  prelate,  he  awards  | 
him  the  speedy  death  of  the  gibbet  before  giving  his  i 
body  to  the  flames.  It  is  at  this  moment  that  Silva, 
who  has  been  summoned  from  the  camp,  and  who 
is  driven  to  frenxy  at  the  capture  of  his  fortress  and  1 
the  destruction  of  his  friends,  appears  on  the  scene. 
Isidor,  on  his  way  to  the  gallows,  denounces  him  as 
a  traitor  and  deserter ;  but  he  makes,  nevertheless,  a 
frantic  appeal  to  Zarca  for  the  Prior’s  life.  It  is  j 
sternly  disregarded  :  the  crowd  flock  round  the  gal-  j 
lows,  the  fbnn  of  Isidor  in  the  last  struggle  appears  j 
in  the  air,  and  Don  Silva,  in  nncontrollable  fary,  | 
ca-sts  himself  on  the  unguarded  Gypsy  chief  and 
stabs  him.  He  falls,  crying  for  his  daughter,  and 
spemls  his  last  breath,  after  ordering  that  Silva  shall 
lie  dismissed  unbanned,  in  bequeathing  to  her  the 
sovereignty  of  the  tribe  and  the  conduct  of  the  great 
cause  to  which  he  had  devoted  her. 

'The  last  scene  is  on  tho  Spanish  coast,  whither  the  i 
GjTisies  have  borne  the  bo<ly  of  their  leader  for  em-  | 
barkation.  Feilalma,  standing  above  the  quay,  and  j 
meditating  on  her  own  apparent  want  of  jjow- 
er  to  bind  the  Gypsies  to  her,  sees,  apart  from  i 
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the  crowd  on  the  strand,  “  a  tall  and  gray-clad  pil¬ 
grim,”  recognizes  Silva,  and  moves  to  meet  him. 
In  that  last  interview  he  tells  her  that  he  goes  to 
Rome  to  obtain  the  right  again  to  use  his  sword  in 
the  service  of  Spain. 

“  He  did  not  »ay  *  Farewell* 

But  neither  knew  that  he  was  silent.  She, 

For  one  lon^r  moment,  move<l  not.  They  knew  nought 
Save  that  they  parted  ;  for  tb%ir  mutual  gaze 
As  with  their  sonl^s  full  speech  forbaile  their  hands 
To  seek  each  other,  —  those  oft-clasping  hands 
"Which  had  a  memory  of  their  own,  and  went 
Widowed  of  one  dear  touch  forevermore.'* 


lie  saw  from  the  shore  the  coffin  of  the  Gypsy 
chief  carried  to  the  boat,  and  watched  Fedalma  fol¬ 
low: — 


“  It  was  night 

Before  the  ships  veighod  anch  or  and  gave  soil ; 
Fresh  Night  emergent  in  her  clearness,  lit 
By  the  large  crescent  moon,  with  Hesperus, 

And  those  great  stars  that  lead  the  eager  host. 
Fedalma  stood  and  watched  the  little  bark 
luring  jet-black  upon  moon-whitened  waves. 
Silva  was  standing  too.  lie  too  divined  - 
A  steadfast  form  that  held  him  with  its  thought, 
And  eyes  that  sought  him  vanishing :  he  saw^ 
The  waters  widen  slowly,  till  at  last 
Straining  be  gazed  and  knew  not  if  he  gazed 
On  aught  but  blackness  overhung  by  stars.” 


This  story  is  simple  and  easily  traced,  and  no 
secondary  plot  is  interwoven  with  it.  But  it  is  as 
grand  and  massive  as  it  is  simple,  and  amply  sup¬ 
ports  the  skilfully  woven  work,  the  incidents,  char¬ 
acters,  and  scenery  which  lend  it  ornament.  All 
the  minor  personages,  and  there  are  many,  are 
sharply  chiselled  and  full  of  life ;  the  landscapes  are 
magnificent ;  the  wise  reflections  and  apt  illustra¬ 
tions  incessant,  lavishly  enriching  every  page.  The 
tone  of  thought  is,  we  think,  throughout,  of  our  own 
time,  and  not  of  that  of  the  Moors  in  Spain ;  the 
philosophy  is  that  of  an  age  of  introversion,  of  lib¬ 
eralism,  of  free  speculation,  rather  than  of  intense 
but  narrow  passions.  Don  Silva  is  centuries  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  his  time ;  the  men  about  him  could  never 
have  understood  him,  nor  could  he  have  ruled  them ; 
he  is  a  modem  philosophic  gentleman,  of  warm  im¬ 
pulses,  but  weak  convictions,  fretted  to  nothing  by 
perjietual  doubts  and  hearing  of  the  other  side  of 
the  question.  The  astrologer,  laying  his  horoscope 
before  him,  says :  — 


“  You  are  so  mixed,  my  lord,  that  each  to.day 
May  seem  a  maniac  to  its  morrow.” 


The  intellectual  Spanbh  cavalier  of  the  time  of 
Ferdinand  was  subtle  indeed,  but  his  subtlety  lay 
on  the  side,  not  of  philosophy,  but  of  policy  and 
worldly  wisdom,  —  he  was  a  mixture  of  astuteness 
and  superstition,  boldness  and  craft,  cruelty  and 
polish.  European  diplomacy  or  Indian  cunning 
found  it  difficult  to  impose  on  him,  yet  he  would 
easily  believe  that  St.  James,  on  a  white  horse,  had 
led  the  troops  in  a  recent  battle.  He  could  accom¬ 
modate  bis  honor  to  any  subterfuge  to  deceive  an 
enemy,  or  meet  him  in  open  fight  with  indomitable 
valor.  He  could  preserve  a  lofty  courtesy  while 
directing  the  torture  of  a  Jew  or  the  pillage  of  a 
town.  And  we  may  be  sure  that,  if  ])hilosophic 
doubts  ever  occurred  to  him,  he  committed  them  to 
the  holy  keeping  of  the  Church,  and  never  let  them 
embarrass  his  career.  The  astrologer  just  mentioned 
explains  away  his  own  science,  referring  it  to  rea¬ 
son  and  natural  laws.  But  Faraday  was  not  possi¬ 
ble  in  the  fifteenth  century.  This  we  do  not  state 
as  objecting  to  it ;  had  the  author  narrowed  herself 
to  what  we  can  know  of  an  age  so  long  past,  her 
airy  thoughts  would  have  been  “  cabined,  cribbed. 


I  confined,”  and  much  of  her  characteristic  quality 
would  of  necessity  have  been  lost ;  as  it  is,  the 
sweep  of  her  horizon  is  immensely  widened  by  sur- 
veying  the  long  ago  from  the  stand-point  of  to-day. 
What  is  perhaps  a  more  real  objection  is,  that  her 
common  people  talk  too  well ;  as  Sheridan  could  not 
help  making  all  his  characters  witty,  so  she  cannot 
help  making  hers  wise ;  the  host,  the  troubadour,  the 
very  juggler,  are  brilliant.  There  is  even  a  monkey 
of  the  name  of  Annibal,  belonging  to  the  juggler, 
who  is  a  most  finished  character,  and  is  distingui.shecl 
by  a  consistency  of  bearing  and  a  discretion  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  his  race,  if  placed  truly,  would 
appear  as  the  connecting  link  between  civilized  man 
and  the  negro.  He  is,  as  it  were,  the  essence  of  a 
wliole  wilderness  of  monkeys.  Originally  endowed 
with  all  the  inventive  genius  of  his  tribe,  he  has 
learned  to  sujipress  its  ebullitions,  lest  they  sliould 
increase  the  number  of  his  compulsory  performances ; 
like  many  a  veteran  actor  he  has  grown,  — 

”  Grave  aod  disgusted  with  all  merrimeDt,” 

Until  years,  in  bringing  the  philosophic  mind,  have 
made  him  — 


“  A  serious  ape  whom  none  take  seriously, 

Obliged  in  this  fool’s  world  to  cam  his  nuts 
By  hard  buffoonery.” 

The  gloomy  sage,  thus  compelled  to.  exercise  his 
calling  of  comedian,  is  alluded  to  as  — 

*'  Mournful  professor  of  high  drollery,” 

and  must  have  infused  extraordinary  humor  into 
that  part  of  his  public  performances  which  consisted 
in  imitating  the  actions  of  his  master  the  juggler,  — 

“  Dancing,  and  throwing  nought  and  catching  it. 

With  mimicry  as  merry  as  the  tasks 
Of  penance-working  shades  in  Tartarus.” 


Poor  Annibal !  would  we  had  known  him,  and 
might  have  had  the  privilege  of  alleviating  hi.s  lot 
with  finer  fruit  and  fewer  public  exhibitions  !  But 
no  doubt  the  melancholy  comedian  was  known  and 
esteemed  throughout  the  country  of  Cervantes,  the 
wonder  of  its  youth,  and,  like  Mrs.  Jarley,  the  de¬ 
light  of  its  nobility  and  gentry. 

It  is  on  surveying  this  remarkable  work  as  a  whole 
that  we  become  most  fully  impressed  with  the  power 
of  the  mind  which  has  conceived  and  executed  it. 
What  most  remains  with  the  reader  is,  as  it  should 
be,  the  great  central  conception,  illuminated  and 
enriched  by  the  picturesque  variety  and  abundance 
of  scenery,  character,  and  reflection.  But  the  reailer, 
like  the  visitor  to  some  great  cathedral,  must,  if  he 
would  rightly  understand  the  artist’s  work,  and  carry 
away  with  him  a  true  impression  of  its  multitudinous 
significance,  pause  not  only  to  admire  the  frequent 
vistas,  the  changing  combinations  of  pillar  and  arch 
and  roof,  but  to  stmly  the  minuter  work  of  the  un¬ 
wearied  and  unwearying  thought,  which  gives  to 
the  whole  the  aspect  of  splendor  and  prodigality. 
Thus,  the  Duke’s  trumpeter,  never  mentioned  but 
once,  is  then  carved  with  this  incisive  touch :  — 

”  You  hear  the  trumpet  f  There  ’a  old  Itnmou’z  blast ; 

No  bray  but  his  can  shake  the  air  so  well. 

He  takes  his  trumpeting  as  solemnly 
As  angel  charged  to  wake  the  dead  ;  thinks  war 
Was  made  for  trumpeters,  anil  their  great  art 
Made  solely  for  themselves  who  understand  it” 


Silva  has  — 


“  A  true  hidalgo’s  smile, 
That  gives  much  favor,  but  beseeches  none.” 


The  troubadour,  no  ascetic,  thus  sarcastically  puts 
a  “  problem  theologic  ”  as  to  what  may  be  supposed 
to  be  pleasing  to  the  God  of  a  Spanish  inquisitor :  — 
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“  Whether  he  lilcea 

A  well-burnt  Jew  or  well-fed  bishop  best.” 

Of  a  shifty  syllogism  the  host  says,  — 

”  thy  speech  Is  like  an  hnur-glars  ;  turn  It  down 
The  other  way,  ’t  will  stand  as  well.” 

The  troubadour,  describing  his  feeling  for  Fedalma, 
Bays,— 

**  Doq  Silra*s  love  expects  reward, 

Kneels  with  a  heaven  to  come  ;  but  the  poor  poet 
\lor8hip8  without  reward,  nor  hopes  to  And 
A  heaven  save  in  his  worship.  lie  adores 
The  sweetest  woman  for  her  sweetness’  sake, 

Joys  in  the  love  that  was  not  bom  for  him, 

Because  His  lovingness,  as  beggars  joy. 

Warming  their  naked  limbs  on  wayside  walls, 

To  bear  a  tule  of  princes  and  their  glory. 

There ’s  a  poor  poet  (|>oor,  1  mean,  in  coin) 

Worships  Fedalma  with  so  tme  a  love 
That  if  her  silken  robe  were  changed  for  rags. 

And  she  were  driven  out  to  stony  wilds 
Barefoot,  a  8corn6d  wamlerer,  be  would  kiss 
Iler  ragged  garment’s  edge,  and  only  ask 
For  leave  to  be  her  slave.  Digest  that,  friend, 

Or  let  it  lie  upon  thee  as  a  weight 
To  check  light  thinking  o(  Fedalma.’’ 

Blasco  the  goldsmith  thus  represents  the  popular 
Spanish  view  of  Hebrews :  — 

"The  Jews,  now  (>ln,  If  any  Christian  hero 
Had  Jewa  for  ancestora,  I  blame  him  not  ; 

We  cannot  all  be  Ootha  of  Aragon)  — 

Jewa  are  not  fit  fur  heaven,  but  on  earth 

They  are  moat  uaeful.  T  la  the  same  with  mulea, 

Horaea,  or  oxen,  or  with  any  pig 
Except  Saint  Authony’s.” 

And  goes  on  to  say  that  God 

“Sent  the  Oypaies  wandering 
In  punishment  liecause  they  sheltered  not 
Our  Lady  and  Saiut  Joseph  (and  no  doubt 
Stole  the  small  ass  they  fled  with  iuto  Kgypt). 

Zarca,  stripped  of  his  ornaments,  repressed  his 
wrath :  — 

His  eyes,  his  mouth,  his  nostril,  all  inspired 
With  scorn  that  mastered  utterance  of  scorn. 

With  power  to  check  all  rage  until  it  turned 
To  ordered  force,  unleashed  on  chosen  prey.” 

The  goldsmith,  naturally  a  believer  in  the  splen¬ 
dors  of  royalty,  tells  us  that,  — 

“  A  man  ’■  a  man  ; 

But  when  you  lee  a  king,  you  aee  the  work 
Of  many  thouiand  men.” 

Evening  on  the  Spanish  landscape  is  thus  summed 
up:  — 

“  All  beauteous  existence  rests,  yet  wakes,  . 

Lies  still,  yet  conscious,  with  clear  open  eyes 
Anti  gentle  breath  and  mild  suffused  joy. 

’T  is  day,  but  day  that  falls  like  melody  ? 

Repeated  on  a  string  with  graver  tones, 

Tones  such  as  linger  In  a  long  farewelL” 

We  have  already  remarked  how  beautiful  is  the 
description  of  Fedalma’s  dance  on  the  Pla^a.  It 
thus  concludes :  — 

“  Swifter  now  the  moves, 

Filling  the  measure  with  a  double  beat 
And  widening  circle ;  now  she  seems  to  glow 
With  more  declare  presence,  gloriiieil. 

Circling,  she  lightly  bends  ami  lifts  on  high 
The  multituilinnus  sounding  tambourine. 

And  makes  it  ring-and  boom,  then  lifts  it  higher. 

Stretching  her  left  arm  beauteous  ;  now  the  crowd 
Exultant  shouts,  forgetUng  poverty 
In  the  rich  moment  of  possessing  her.” 

Of  the  crisis  of  her  fate  Fedalma  says :  — 

“On  the  close-thronged  spaces  of  the  earth 
A  battle  rages :  Fate  has  carried  me 
’Hid  the  thick  arrows.” 

And  when  left  alone  with  the  tribe  after  Zarca’s 
death,  — 

“  I  am  but  as  the  funeral  um  that  bears 
The  ashes  of  a  leader.” 


Silva  thus  speaks  of  the  sacrifice  he  made  for 
her:  — 


“  I  loved 

And  loving  dared,  —  not  Death  the  warrior. 
But  Infamy,  that  hinds  and  strips  and  bolds 
The  brand  and  lash.” 


And  the  Zincalo  chief  takes  these  views  of  life  ap¬ 
propriate  to  his  lofty  character :  — 

**  T  is  a  vile  life  that  like  a  gorrlen  pool 
Lies  stagnant  in  the  rouml  of  |>er8ooal  loves  $ 

That  has  no  ear  save  for  the  tickling  lute 
Set  to  small  measures,  ~  deaf  to  all  the  beats 
Of  that  large  music  rolKog  o’er  the  world : 

A  miserable,  petty,  low^roofed  life. 

That  knows  the  mighty  orbits  of  the  skies 
Through  nought  save  light  or  dark  in  its  own  cabin.” 

And  again,  — 

“  The  worst  of  miseries 
Is  when  a  nature  framed  for  noblest  things 
Condemns  itself  in  youth  to  petty  Joys, 

And,  sore  athirst  for  air,  breathes  scanty  life 
Gasping  from  out  the  shallows.” 

In  no  part  of  this  remarkable  work  is  greater 
originality  shown  than  in  the  songs  which  are  fre¬ 
quently  interspersed,  one  of  which  we  have  quoted. 
They  are  singularly  graceful  and  musical,  and  we 
will  give  two  more  specimens,  in  one  of  which  a 
familiar  idea  is  invested  with  peculiar  beauty,  —  an 
excellent  quality  in  a  song,  —  while  the  other  is 
graver  and  grander. 

“  Warm  whispering  through  the  slender  olive-trees 
Came  to  me  a  gentle  sound, 

Whispering  of  a  secret  found 
In  the  clear  sunshine  ’mid  the  golden  sheaves  : 

Said  it  was  sleeping  for  me  in  the  mom. 

Called  it  gladness,  called  it  joy. 

Drew  me  on  —  “  Come  hither,  boy  ”  — 

To  where  the  blue  wings  rested  on  the  com. 

I  thought  the  gentle  sound  had  whispered  true,  — 

Thought  the  little  heaven  mine. 

Leaned  to  clutch  the  thing  divine. 

And  aaw  the  blue  wings  melt  within  the  blue.” 

“  Day  ii  dying  !  Float,  0  song, 

Down  the  westward  river. 

Requiem  chanting  to  the  Day,  — 

Day,  the  mighty  Giver. 

“  Pierced  by  shafts  of  Time  he  bleeds, 

Melted  rubies  aeuding 
Through  the  river  and  the  sky. 

Earth  and  heaven  blending  ; 

“  All  the  long-drawn  earthy  banks 
Cp  to  cloud-land  llfti^  : 

Slow  between  them  drifts  the  swan, 

Twi.xt  two  heavens  drifting. 

“  Wings  half  open,  like  a  flower 
Inly  deeper  flushing. 

Neck  and  breast  as  virgin’s  pure,  — 

Virgin  proudly  blushing. 

“  Day  is  dying  !  Float,  0  swan, 

Down  the  mby  river  ; 

Follow,  song,  in  requiem 
To  the  mighty  Giver.” 

With  this  extract  we  will  close  our  notice  of  a 
work  which  gives,  in  so  notable  a  degree,  poetical 
expression  to  deep  thought.  Probably  few  who  read 
the  specimens  we  have  given  will  fail  to  share  our 
conviction  that  the  author  who  holds  so  loftjr  a  place 
among  Novelists  must  also  riiTallibly,  and  immedi¬ 
ately,  take  high  rank  among  Poets. 
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“I’m  not  wbhing  to  complain,  but  it  is  a  hard 
life  to  be  left  a  widow  with  children,  and  nothing 
certain  to  bring  ’em  up  to.  I  hope  my  girls  may 
never  marry  to  oe  left  as  I  was.  Poor  James  did  n’t 
expect  it,  and  I ’m  sure  I  looked  for  something  very 
dinerent,  or  I  should  have  thought  twice  before  I ’d 
plunged  into  such  troubles.  A  family  comra  before 
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I  vou ’ve  time  to  turn  round,  and  nobody  would  be¬ 
lieve  the  wear  and  tear  of  boys  but  them  that  have 
j  them,  —  not  that  girls  are  not  a  terrible  anxiety  too. 

And  it  is  n’t  so  much  when  they  ’re  little,  —  when 
they  ’re  little,  after  you ’ve  put  ’em  to  bed,  you  know 
they  are  sale  and  out  of  mischief,  and  there  is  peace 
I  in  the  house ;  it  is  when  they  ’re  getting  up  your 
real  troubles  begin.  Jack  is  no  sooner  off  my  hands 
than  there ’s  Polly  to  think  of,  —  poor  little  Polly  that 
was  seventeen  yesterday,  and  was  only  a  baby  when 
her  father  died,  —  there  she  sits  !  ”  and,  as  she  con¬ 
cluded,  Mrs.  Curtis  raised  her  right  hand  and  let  it 
drop  heavily  into  her  lap  again,  and  groaned  as  if 
Polly  were  engaged  in  the  commission  of  some  moral 
enormity  past  expression  in  words. 

’Phe  stout  old  lady,  Mrs.  Sanders,  to  whom  the 
widow  was  pouring  out  her  injuries  at  the  hands  of 
Providence,  groaned  responsive,  and  looked  at 
Polly  with  a  slow  shake  of  the  head,  which  seemed 
to  imply  that  her  case  was  bad  as  bad  could  be. 
^  Thank  the  Lord,  1  never  had  no  children,”  said 
she,  with  solemn  gratitude ;  “  they ’d  have  killed 
me  outright.  Sanders  is  quite  enough  by  himself! 
Nobody  knows,  but  them  that  has  ’em  to  put  up 
with,  the  cur’ous  ways  of  men.  Take  warning  by 
your  mother  and  me,  Polly,  and  never  you  go  to 
marry,  to  be  dragged  to  death  with  children,  and 
made  a  slave  of  by  a  husband  as  won’t  let  you  have 
a  sixpence  in  your  pocket,  and  him  that  extravagant 
with  his  clubs,  and  his  committees,  and  his  nonsense, 
that  I  should  never  be  surprised  if  we  was  in  the 
Gazette  ne.xt  week.” 

Polly's  rosy  little  dewy  face  laughed  all  over,  and 
she  cried  gayly  :  “  Th.at  I  won’t,  Mrs.  Sanders ;  you 
j  and  my  mother  are  a  perfect  antidote  to  the  romance 
i  of  family  aftection.  If  ever  I  feel  tempted  to  fall  in 
love.  I  ’ll  remember  you,  and  be  saved  the  folly.” 

“  Folly,  indeed,  and  worse  than  folly  1  ”  ejaculated 
Mrs.  Curtis,  and  stared  wearily  into  the  fire. 

She  deserved  to  be  weary.  Mrs.  Sanders  had 
come  in  at  three  o’clock  out  of  the  November  fog ; 
it  was  now  five,  and  quite  dusk  in  the  little  drawing¬ 
room,  and  not  one  cheerful  word  had  either  attempt¬ 
ed  to  say  to  the  other.  Polly  would  have  run  out 
of  hearing  of  their  monotony  long  since,  but  there 
was  no  other  fire  in  the  house  to  escape  to  except 
Biddy’s  in  the  kitchen,  which  was  not  “  redd  up  ” 
till  tea-time ;  so  she  had  fallen  back  on  the  patience 
of  a  contented  heart  and  sweet  tein{)er,  and  her 
recious  faculty  of  mental  abstraction,  which  she 
ad  cultivated  to  a  high  degree  in  her  mother’s 
society.  And  a  very  wise  measure  too,  for  though 
Mrs.  Curtis  bemoaned  her  widowed  lot  without 
ceasing,  Polly  well  knew  that  her  griefs  were  ficti¬ 
tious  now,  and  that  she  enjoyed  nothing  so  much  as 
a  good  uninterrupted  wail  with  vulgar  old  Mrs.  San¬ 
ders.  In  fact,  all  her  real  cares  had  been  taken  off 
her  shoulders  by  other  people  as  fast  as  they  arose, 
and  on  this  particular  November  afternoon,  she  was 
so  much  at  a  loss  for  a  grievance  that  she  could  only 
recur  to  the  event  of  seventeen  years  ago,  when  a 
beneficent  Providence  had  relieved  her  of  a  husband 
of  whom,  during  his  lifetime,  she  had  never  spoken 
save  as  a  “  trying  ”  man.  Jane  the  eldest  daughter, 
and  the  eldest  of  the  family,  had  assumed  its  head¬ 
ship  immediately  on  her  father’s  vacating  it,  and  had, 
by  her  leaching  of  music  and  singing,  <‘amed  its 
daily  bread  since  she  was  as  young  as  Polly  was 
now.  Uncle  Walter  had  taken  James  and  Tom 
iiom  the  grammar  school  successively,  after  helping 
to  maintain  them  there  until  they  were  of  an  age  to 
go  into  training  for  physic  and  divinity,  the  expense 


of  which  training  he  bore,  with  the  a.ssistancc  of 
Uncle  Everard;  then  Uncle  Everard’s  wife,  who 
had  no  girls  of  her  own,  had  adopted  Lily,  the  sec¬ 
ond  daughter,  from  quite  a  little  thing,  and  had 
brought  her  up  with  every  luxury  and  indulgence  of 
a  rich  man’s  child ;  and  lastly,  Uncle  Robert,  who 
was  a  civil  engineer,  had  just  taken  Jack  into  his 
house  and  office,  with  the  understanding  that  he 
would  provide  for  him  entirely  if  his  conduct  was 
satisfactory.  Thu  worst  of  this  was,  as  Jane  said, 
that  they  could  never  be  one  house  again ;  but  her 
mother,  who  had  no  sentiment,  protested  that  it  did 
not  matter,  if  they  were  in  the  way  of  promotion  in 
the  world :  large  families  must  scatter,  and  all  she 
wanted  was  to  see  them  get  on,  and  be  independent, 
and  not  subject  to  poverty  as  she  had  been.  Jane 
acquiesced  in  the  necessity  for  the  boys,  and  only 
hoped  they  miglit  keep  little  Polly  at  home ;  fur  little 
Polly  was  her  pet,  her  heart’s  darling  and  delight 
from  the  day  of  her  birth  until  now  that  she  was  a 
sweet,  blooming,  blushing  little  woman. 

But  little  Polly,  for  a  wonder,  had  a  fancy  for 
getting  away  from  the  dull  suburban  cottage  whence 
the  boys  weixi  now  all  gone  for  good,  and  liad  lately 
proclaimed’ her  own  intention  to  go  out  as  a  govern¬ 
ess,  and  not  continue  a  burden  on  Jane. 

“A  burden!”  echoed  Jane:  “why,  Polly,  you 
are  my  only  joy!” 

“  But  you  will  not  have  to  work  so  hard  when  I 
can  help  mother  from  my  salary,  and  I  don’t  at  all 
dislike  the  idea  of  going  out,  as  some  girls  do.  I  ’ra 
not  afraid,”  said  Polly,  with  the  brightest  brave  look 
on  her  bonnle  face. 

“  But  I  dislike  the  idea  for  you,”  said  Jane,  and 
did  not  drop  her  opposi,tion  even  when  Mrs.  Curtis 
interposed  with  the  remark  that  Polly  was  very  sen¬ 
sible,  and,  for  anything  she  should  do  to  hinder  it, 
might  have  her  own  way :  she  had  much  lietter  go 
for  a  governess  than  stop  at  home  to  be  picketl  up 
and  married  by  soineboay  who  would  die  and  leave 
her  with  a  dozen  children  to  fend  for,  and  nothing 
to  put  in  their  mouths. 

Polly  laughed :  “  Don’t  be  anxious,  mammy  dear, 
catch  me  marrying  after  listening  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Sanders  for  all  these  years !  I  should  as  soon  think 
of  jumping  into  the  canal !” 

“  Hush,  Polly !  don’t  l)e  silly,”  said  Jane.  “  What 
do  you  know  about  it?”  All  men  don’t  die  like 
pap:i,  and  all  women  are  not  such  bad  wives  as  Mrs. 
Sanders,  —  yes,  I  call  her  a  bad  wife, — always 
speaking  ill  of  her  husband,  who  is  no  worse  than 
other  people’s.” 

“  Then  how  disagreeable  other  people’s  must  be,” 
retorted  Polly,  naughtily. 

Jane  shook  her  head  at  her  reprovingly,  and  the 
subject  dropped  for  the  moment  But  it  was  to  this 
whim  of  Polly’s  that  Mrs.  Curtis  was  referring  when 
she  told  her  favorite  gossip  that  no  sooner  was  Jack 
off  her  hands  than  there  was  Polly  to  think  of,  —  as 
if  the  anxiety  would  be  hers.  She  was  not  an  un¬ 
kind  mother,  but  she  had  no  desire  to  keep  her 
children  at  home,  and  it  was  her  evident  willingness 
to  part  with  Polly,  who  had  never  given  her  a  day’s 
pain  since  she  was  born,  that  had  most  to  do  with 
Polly’s  determination  to  go.  She  was  a  clever  little 
creature,  and  had  been  well  educated ;  kisses, 
caresses,  indulgences  had  never  been  in  her  way, 
and  she  felt  no  need  of  them.  The  .atmosphere  of 
home  was  too  cold  for  the  development  of  aft'ection- 
ateness.  Jane  had  wisely  onlained  that  she  should 
be  trained  to  be  serviceable,  but  she  had  not  intend¬ 
ed  that  her  pet  sister  should  work  like  herself  while 
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she  could  work  for  her;  and  she  was  thoroughly 
dismayed  when  she  heard  the  little  thing  declare 
that  she  meant  to  use  the  weapons  of  independence 
that  had  been  put  into  her  hands,  to  keep  herself, 
and  help  her  mother.  Jane  had  never  been  other¬ 
wise  ttian  rather  plain,  and  when,  at  twenty.  Dr. 
Shore  proposed  to  her,  her  mother  and  everybody 
else  had  said  that  it  was  so  clearly  her  duty  to  stay 
at  home,  and  assist  in  bringing  up  the  younger 
children,  that  she  had  abandoned  all  hope  of  havin" 
a  life  of  her  own,  and  had  applied  herself  to  extend¬ 
ing  and  strengthening  her  musical  connection,  which 
was  already  yielding  her  a  nice  little  income.  We 
may  suppose  that  her  affections  had  not  been  very 
deeply  engaged,  though  often  afterwards,  when 
tireil  and  jaded  with  a  long  day’s  work,  she  used  to 
think  that,  if  the  fates  had  been  propitious,  she  could 
have  been  very  happy  as  Dr.  Shore’s  wife :  he  had 
married  then,  and  there  was  no  place  of  repentance 
left  her,  and  she  kept  her  regrets  to  herself ;  but  it 
was  one  of  her  chief  pleasures  of  imagination  to 
throne  Polly  in  some  good  man’s  love,  and  bless 
them  with  children  to  whom  she  was  to  be  a  fairy 
gotlmother  and  special  providence :  for  Polly  was 
very  sweet  and  pretty,  a  round,  rosy,  soft,  dimpled 
little  creature,  whom  it  was  quite  a  temptation  to 
kind  people  to  fondle  and  be  tender  to. 

But  Polly,  too  sensible,  too  practical  mite  that 
she  was,  did  not  care  for  their  fondling,  and  made  a 
mock  at  their  tenderness.  She  prided  herself  on 
her  strength  of  mind  and  her  capability,  and  was 
quite  in  earnest  to  prove  them.  As  for  being  pretty, 
and  having  eyes  like  golden  syrup  and  a  complexion 
of  milk  and  roses,  what  did  it  matter  ?  She  had 
brains  too,  and  would  make  quite  as  goo<l  a  govern¬ 
ess  as  ugly  girls ;  an<l  she  would  a  great  deal  rather 
be  .Jane  with  money  of  her  own,  and  free  and  inde¬ 
pendent,  than  be  dragged  to  death  with  children 
like  her  mother,  or  have  shillings  doled  out  to  her 
one  by  one  for  housekeeping,  like  Mrs.  Sanders. 
As  for  falling  in  love,  peojde  did  n’t  all  fall  in  love, 
and  she  was  not  going  to  fall  in  love  ?  Jane  might 
trust  her  for  that,  —  she  was  not  an  idiot,  and  she 
should  take  good  care  to  nip  any  sentiment  of  that 
sort  in  the  bud. 

While  Polly  was  still  at  home,  her  mother  had 
shown  her  that  process  of  nipping  sentiment  in  the 
bud,  and  though  Polly  spoke  of  it  thus  airily  when 
she  wanted  to  reassure  Jane,  she  had  manifested 
some  temper  at  the  time  of  the  actual  occurrence. 
It  was  on  this  wise.  A  school-fellow  of  her  brother 
Tom,  who  had  been  at  Hei»lelberg  University  for  a 
couple  of  years,  came  back  to  Norminster,  an(l  called 
on  nirs.  Curtis.  Tom  had  left  home  then,  but  Wal¬ 
ter  Scott  nevertheless  called  again,  and  after  the 
secon<l  visit,  when  he  had  seen  Polly,  and  heanl  her 
and  Jane  sing,  he  sent  some  German  music  that  he 
had  copied  with  his  own  hand,  and  a  nice  little  note 
addressed  to  Polly.  Mrs.  Curtis  pursed  up  her 
mouth  as  Polly’s  expanded  in  a  pleased  and  rosy 
rmile,  and  said  :  “  That  music  must  be  returned, 
Polly.” 

Polly’s  countenance  was  solemnized  in  a  moment, 
and  her  clear  brown  eyes  sparkled  as  she  asked, 
briefly,  “Why?" 

“  Because  I  say  so.  I  know  what  I  am  about  and 
what  I  mean,  Polly.” 

“  Wait  till  Jane  comes  in  ;  it  is  nothing  to  make 
a  fuss  about.” 

“  Do  what  I  bid  you,  and  do  it  at  once.  Tie  up 
the  music  again,  and  write  a  civil  note  to  say  that 
you  never  accept  presents.” 


“This  music  has  not  cost  him  sixpence,  —  only 
his  trouble,”  said  Polly,  still  reluctant.  “Jane  will 
be  vexed.” 

Mrs.  Curtis  frowned  a  brief  repetition  of  her  com¬ 
mand  (she  did  not  want  for  will,  and  usually  had 
her  own  way),  and  then  Polly  obeyed,  —  present¬ 
ing  “  her  compliments  and  thanks  to  Mr.  W alter 
Scott,  but  her  mother  did  not  allow  her  to  accept 
presents.” 

Jane  fulfilled  Polly’s  prediction  of  being  vexed. 
She  said  sending  poor  Walter’s  music  back  was 
making  much  ado  about  nothing ;  musical  people 
always  gave  each  other  music,  and  she  would  have 
liked  to  see  it  herself  if  it  was  new.  She  never  did 
see  it,  however;  for  Walter  took  his  rebuff  seriously 
and  called  no  more  on  Sirs.  Curtis  and  her  daugh¬ 
ters.  It  was  after  this  incident  that  Polly  mooted 
her  longing  for  liberty,  and,  though  nolxxly  suggest¬ 
ed  any  connection  between  the  two  circumstances, 
they  were  connected.  If  young  men  had  been  all 
roaring  lions  and  fiery  dragons,  Mrs.  Curtis  could 
not  have  more  obstinately  shut  her  doors  against 
them,  or  preached  severer  warnings  of  the  danger  of 
them  to  Polly  in  private.  Two  results  ensued. 
Polly  learnt  to  think  of  young  men  as  vanity  and 
vexation,  and  of  home  as  dull  and  cheerless ;  and 
then  the  idea  occurred  to  her  that,  if  other  girls 
worked,  why  should  not  she  ?  “  Why  should  not 
she  ?  ”  echoed  her  mother,  and  after  a  very  little 
discussion  her  idea  matured  into  a  ^itive  wish  and 
desire  to  go  out  as  a  governess.  Jane  resisted  until 
she  saw  that  resistance  was  fruitless,  then  she  gave 
in ;  and  while  Polly  began  to  prepare  her  modest 
wardrobe  for  a  start  in  the  world,  Jane  inquired 
amongst  the  parents  of  her  pupils  for  a  suitable 
place  where  she  might  earn  her  first  experiences’ 
mildly. 

“  I  must  have  my  evenings  to  improve  myself,  and 
I  don’t  want  to  be  treated  as  ‘  one  of  the  family,’  — 
I ’d  rather  not,”  Polly  announced,  full  of  her  coming 
independence,  and  contemptuous  of  all  half  meas¬ 
ures  by  which  the  change  might  be  made  ea.sy  to 
her.  Jane  bade  her  not  expect  to  have  every¬ 
thing  just  as  she  liked  in  other  people’s  houses ;  she 
must  prepare  to  conform  to  their  ways,  and  not  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  conform  one  tittle  to  hers. 

But  Polly  would  take  no  discouragement;  she 
was  quite  gay  and  valiant  in  her  fashion  of  looking 
the  world  in  the  face,  and  she  felt  glad,  absolutely 
glad,  as  if  some  great  good  fortune  had  lx;faUen 
her,  when  just  before  Christmas,  after  a  long  nego¬ 
tiation  on  paper  and  a  personal  Interview,  she  was 
engaged  as  governess  to  the  three  children  of  Cap¬ 
tain  and  Mrs.  Stapylton,  at  a  salary  of  twenty 
pounds  the  first  year,  rising  five  the  second  and 
third.  The  stipulation  for  evening  leisure  was 
agreed  to,  and  Jane  and  everybody  eke  allowed 
that,  since  she  xpoM  go  out,  it  was  as  nice  a  begin¬ 
ning  as  she  could  have.  Captain  Stapylton  was  a 
military  officer  on  half-pay,  and  warden  of  the  royal 
forest  of  I.answood  :  his  wife  was  of  a  Norminster 
family,  and  if  Polly  stayed  with  them  three  years 
(not  less  than  three  years),  and  used  her  opportuni¬ 
ties  a.s  she  ought,  she  would  then  be  equal  to  a  higher 
situation  and  a  handsome  salary,  —  so,  at  least, 
rea-sonetl  Miss  Mill,  who,  having  been  a  govemese 
and  about  in  the  world  nearly  half  a  century,  of 
course  knew  all  about  it ;  and  little  Polly,  listening 
to  her  delighted,  felt  her  responsibility,  and  assumed 
grave  airs  of  being  about  a  hundred  years  old,  which 
tickled  the  fancy  of  some  foolish  people  so  excessive¬ 
ly  that  they  were  more  than  ever  inclined  to  treat 
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her  with  affectionate  disrespect.  Jane  said  to  Miss 
Mill  that  she  was  not  cut  out  for  a  governess,  and 
Miss  Mill  replied  that  anybody  could  see  that ;  but 
Polly  had  a  lofty  sense  of  her  own  dignity,  and  not 
the  remotest  idea  of  the  temptation  she  was  to  silly 
I  kind  folks ;  and  thus  she  started  on  her  career  with 
1  clear-eyed,  happy-hearted  confidence,  brave  and 
safe  as  Una  with  the  lion,  all  the  aim  of  her  life 
being  personal  independence,  and  ability  to  save 
Jane  and  help  her  mother. 

II. 

Polly  Curtis  was  blessed  in  a  dear  school  friend, 
three  months  her  elder  in  experience  of  the  world, 
with  whom  she  kept  up  a  brisk  correspondence,  no¬ 
body  but  themselves  being  able  to  imagine  what 
they  found  to  say  in  their  long  and  freejuent  letters. 
To  Margaret  Livingstone,  with  all  appropriate  seri¬ 
ousness,  she  had  confided  every  step  in  her  progress 
towards  liberty;  and  immediately  her  engagement 
with  Mrs.  Stapylton  was  concluded,  she  wrote  off  to 
her  a  solemn  statement  of  its  conditions,  winding  up 
with  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  she  might  be 
strengthened  to  do  her  duty  in  the  st.ation  of  life  to 
which  it  had  pleased  Providence  to  call  her,  and  a 
brief  moral  essay  thereupon :  — 

“  You  know,  dear  Maggie,  I  am  not  like  you,  —  a 
bird  of  the  air,  a  lily  of  the  field,  created  neither  to 
toil  nor  spin, —  I  am  a  brown  working-bee,  and, 
thank  God!  1  don’t  care  for  pomps  and  vanities. 
Rich  girls  can  afford  to  dream  of  love  and  lovers, 
but  I  have  pruned  the  wings  of  my  fancy,  for  they 
are  as  far  from  me  as  the  mountains  in  the  moon. 
All  my  ambition  is  to  be  a  good  governess,  and  if  I 
can  ever  work  myself  up  to  a  salary  of  a  hundred 
a  year,  I  shall  be  the  proudest  and  happiest  of 
women.  Don’t  talk  to  me  of  marrying ;  it  is  not  in 
my  way  ;  my  mother  never  lets  a  day  p.-iss  without 
warning  me  of  its  perils  and  disappointments.  She 
prevented  Jane  marrying,  and  she  would  prevent  me, 
if  I  wished  it  ever  so ;  but  1  shall  be  safe  ftom  temp¬ 
tation  in  my  schoolroom  at  the  Warden  House.  If 
Lanswood  is  only  eight  miles  from  your  home,  could 
you  not  ride  over  and  see  me  some  day  when  the 
days  are  longer  ?  I  am  busy  getting  my  things 
ready,  and  I  go  the  first  week  in  February.  There 
is  something  inspiriting  in  the  thought  that  hence¬ 
forth  I  shall  be  my  own  mistress,  winning  the  bread 
1  eat,  and  depending  on  no  one.  But  1  ’ll  confess  it 
to  you  (I  would  not  for  the  world  confess  it  to  Jane), 
that  now  and  then  suddenly,  when  1  think  of  it,  my 
heart  gives  a  spasm  as  if  it  were  going  to  turn 
coward  ;  but  my  head  is  not  afraid,  not  a  bit.  We 
must  make  the  most  of  our  time  in  writing  before  I 
go,  for  I  do  not  expect  to  have  very  much  leisure 
when  teaching  begins.  You  will  often  think  of  me, 
dear  Maggie,  I  know ;  but  don’t  lie  sorry  and  pitiful 
over  me.  I  am  a  tough  little  subject,  and  is  not  the 
back  made  for  the  bunlen  ?  Besides,  it  is  the  will  of 
God,”  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

At  this  point  of  Polly’s  letter,  Miiggie,  who  was  a 
big-boned  tall  creature,  with  a  great  tender  heart, 
broke  down  and  began  to  cry.  She  could  not  bear 
to  think  of  the  pretty  clever  little  darling  she  loved 
and  worshipped  so  having  to  tcori',  for  work  and 
self-dependence  were  unintelligible  ideas  to  Maggie’s 
indolent  dreamy  temper.  She  could  not  under¬ 
stand  her  dear  Polly  slaving  like  the  teachers  she 
had  known  ;  it  seemed  like  setting  a  lark  to  plough. 
Boisterously  in  on  her  tears  broke  Bob,  her  brother, 
the  man  of  the  house,  and  heard  all  her  complaint, 
and  laughed  at  it ;  and  then,  to  comfort  her,  suggest¬ 


ed  that  Polly  should  be  invited  for  a  week  to  Black¬ 
thorn  Grange  before  she  went  to  Lanswood. 

“  Would  you  like  her  to  come.  Bob  V  ”  Maggie 
inquired,  with  eager  wistfulness,  as  if  a  thought  had 
sprung  up  in  her  mind  full  grown. 

“  Yes,  if  she  is  pretty,”  said  Bob,  coolly. 

“  She  is  as  pretty  as  pretty  can  be.  But  perhaps 
mother  won’t ;  she  could  not  endure  Laura’s  friend,” 
sighed  Maggie,  and  desponded  again.  She  w'as, 
however,  the  youngest  daughter  of  three,  and,  being 
fresh  from  school,  some  indulgence  was  due  to  her; 
and  when  her  grief  and  its  reason  why  were  explained, 
Mrs.  Livingstone  consented  to  Polly’s  being  asked 
for  a  week,  not  for  longer,  until  she  saw  for  herself 
what  sort  of  a  little  body  she  was.  Maggie  wrote 
in  exuberant  joy  and  haste,  putting  the  invitation 
into  the  most  cordial  glad  words,  and  make  every¬ 
thing  (with  Bob’s  assistance)  so  smooth  and  easy  on 
the  way  to  the  Grange  and  forward  to  the  Warden 
House  afterwards,  that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt 
or  discussion,  only  for  a  plain  Yes  or  No.  Jane 
obtained  that  it  should  be  Yes,  and  Polly  despatched 
the  reply,  in  which  her  smiles  and  dimples  and 
delight  were  soberly  reflected,  as  became  a  young 
woman  about  to  begin  the  world  on  her  own  nct:ount. 
Bob  was  permitted  to  read  this  letter  of  Polly’s,  as 
a  reward  for  his  goodness,  but  by  the  time  it  came, 
it  is  sad  to  record  that  he  was  growing  rather  tired  of 
her  praises,  which  Maggie  sang  in  the  ears  of  the 
household  all  day. 

“  Plague  take  your  Polly  Curtis ;  you  can  talk  of 
nothing  else,”  cried  Laura,  whose  friend  had  proved 
a  failure,  and  this  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day  j 
when  Polly  was  to  arrive;  and  Fanny,  the  other 
sister,  who  was  very  good-natured  as  a  general 
thing,  went  so  far  as  to  add  that  she  should  not  be 
sorry  when  Maggie’s  “  governess  friend  ”  had  been 
and  gone ;  she  was  not  partial  to  goverm>ssea. 

And  about  half  past  four  in  the  soft  gray  January 
twilight  Polly  came.  Mrs.  Livingstone,  mindful  of 
all  courtesies,  all  hospitalities,  met  her  in  the  porch, 
and  brought  her  in  with  a  kiss,  and  Laura  and  Fann^ 
were  very  polite,  notwithstanding  their  previous  bit 
of  temper;  and  Maggie,  after  turning  her  round 
ecstatically,  and  looking  at  her  by  firelight  and 
window-light,  declared  that  she  was  just  like  herself, 
and  her  own  dear  darling  little  mite  of  a  Polly,  and 
what  a  horrid  shame  it  was  to  make  her  a  stupid  old 
cross-patch  of  a  governess  I 

‘‘  Alaggie  !  ”  interposed  her  mother,  with  a  world 
of  rebuke  in  her  voice. 

“  Polly  does  not  care  what  I  say,  —  does  she  ?  ” 
murmured  Maggie,  turning  her  round  affectionately, 
and  peeping  under  her  bonnet,  —  girls  wore  cottage- 
bonnets  in  those  days,  which  were  like  eaves  over 
their  modest  faces. 

“  I  like  it,”  said  Polly,  and  glanced  round  at  the 
as.sembly  with  ineffable  patronage  and  self-posses¬ 
sion.  She  felt  inexpressibly  important ;  was  she 
not  here  on  an  indepenilent  visit,  previous  to  en¬ 
tering  on  an  independent  chreer  of  praiseworthy 
labor  ? 

“  O  you  wee  bit  solemn  goosey,  come  up  stairs !  ” 
cried  Maggie,  and  bore  her  off,  dignity  and  all,  to 
the  room  they  were  to  share ;  and  the  mother  and 
sisters,  left  behind,  laughed  gently,  and  said  there 
was  something  very  odd  ab<)ut  the  little  creature, 
but  she  seemed  nice,  —  not  much  like  a  governess, 
however. 

Polly’s  box  had  been  carried  up  stairs  before  her, 
and  Maggie  watched  the  opening  of  it  with  much 
interest  and  curiosity. 


POLLY’S  ONE  OFFER. 


“  I  want  you  to  look  your  ve^y  bonniest,”  said 
she.  My  mother  takes  the  queerest  faneies  for 
and  against  people,  and  I  want  her  to  take  a  fancy 
to  you.  She  could  not  bear  Laura’s  friend,  Maria 
Spinks,  and  she  won’t  have  her  here  again.  She 
took, to  you  at  first  sight  from  the  way  she  kissed 
you,  —  I  know  she  did,  and  I  ’in  so  glad.” 

“  I  am  pleased  too,  —  I  like  to  be  liked,”  said 
Polly.  “  She  is  a  very  grand  old  lady,  Maggie,  you 
never  tcld  me.” 

“  Bob  is  like  her,  —  the  only  one  of  us  that  is,  — 
he  hasn’t  come  home  yet;  he  is  out  with  the  hounds 
to-day,  —  the  meet  was  at  Ellerston  Gap  this  morn¬ 
ing,  and  —  here  is  your  old  pink  frock ;  put  it  on, 
Polly  !  you  can’t  help  looking  bonnie  in  your  pink.” 

“  Must  I  V  It  was  my  la.?t  summer’s  best.  It  is 
too  smart  a  color  for  me,  now  that  I  am  a  governess, 
but  Jane  said  I  might  wear  it  out  of  evenings  in  the 
school-room.  I  have  a  new  brown  French  merino 
tor  Sundays,  and  this  old  violet  I  travelled  in  for 
every  day  ;  and  Jane  gave  me  a  new  white  muslin 

—  not  that  there  is  any  chance  of  my  wanting  such 
a  thing,  but  she  would  insist  on  my  having  it  —  and 
white  satin  ribbon.  I  can  wear  all  white,  you  know. 
Do  you  think  it  is  prettily  made,  Maggie  V  ” 

“  O  you  sweet  little  witch,  it ’s  beautiful,  and 
you  ’ll  be  a  fairy  in  it !  You  shall  wear  it  to-night, 
and  everybody  shall  fall  in  love  with  you  !  ”  cried 
Maggie.  But  Polly  with  intense  decision  folded  it 
up,  and  said  that,  indeed,  she  was  not  going  to 
make  a  show  of  heriself,  not  even  to  please  her  stupid 
old  jewel  of  a  Maggie. 

You  never  had  any  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
you  precious  old  dear,”  said  she.  “  Picture  me  in 
white  muslin  and  all  the  rest  of  you  in  thick  dresses, 

—  this  is  only  for  a  party  or  a  concert  you  know. 

I  had  better  put  on  my  new  brown  merino.” 

“  I  won’t  have  you  in  brown,  —  brown  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  my  wee  little  rosy  daisy,”  cried  Mag¬ 
gie,  and  grown  suddenly  impatient  of  Polly’s  grave 
airs,  she  seized  her,  shook  her,  kissed  her,  never 
deranging  her  dignity,  however,  a  hair’s-breadth. 
Polly  tolerated  her  caressing  patiently  and  sweetly, 
it  wiis  Maggie’s  way ;  and,  when  there  was  nobody 
to  see,  she  did  not  object  to  her  petting  and  sjx)iling, 

—  it  pleased  Maggie,  and  did  not  hurt  her,  —  so  she 
said  with  her  admirable  coolness,  which  JIaggie  was 
much  too  humble  and  adoring  ever  to  resent. 

Finally,  Polly  was  arrayed  in  the  pink  dress  with 
tucker  and  culls  of  fine  l.ace,  and  her  glossy  brown 
hair  tied  round  with  a  pink  ribbon,  —  as  d.ainty  a 
little  lady  as  hail  ever  stepped  down  the  stairs  of 
Blackthorn  Grange  in  all  the  three  hundred  years 
since  it  had  been  built  It  was  a  farm-house  which 
the  Livingstones  had  tenanted  for  three  generations, 
but  the  old  beauty  of  it,  with  its  walled  garden  and 
mossy  orchard,  was  still  cherished,  and  the  Living- 
stones,  by  virtue  of  descent,  connection,  and  a  small 
entailed  estate  in  the  family,  ranked  with  the  minor' 
gentry  and  the  clergy  of  their  neighborhood.  Polly, 
as  she  tripped  along  the  hall,  said  she  liked  the 
house,  and  if  she  was  Maggie,  she  should  feel  quite 
romantic,  and  proud  of  living  in  such  a  fine  ancient 
place. 

The  parlor  door  was  ajar,  and  Mrs.  Livingstone 
overheard  the  cheerful  youn"  voice  expressing  a 
sentiment  that  pleased  her.  She  held  out  a  hand  to 
welcome  Polly  again,  and  said,  “  So  I  thought  when 
I  arrived  here  alter  my  marriage.” 

“  The  window  on  the  stairs  was  a  picture  as  we 
went  up,  with  the  moon  rising  and  the  red  bars  of 
sunset  behind  the  great  bare  trees  in  the  garden  ; 


what  time  of  the  year  did  you  come  ?  ”  said  Polly, 
whose  sympathy  was  very  quick. 

“  It  was  a  September  evening  and  the  sky  all 
aglow  with  scarlet  and  fire.  I  remember  resting  in 
that  window-seat,  my  first  rest  in  my  new  home; 
there  was  a  fir-tree  standing  then  that  is  gone  now ; 
but  you  are  cold,  child ;  sit  here  on  this  low  stool 
and  get  warmed.  Maggie,  you  should  not  have  kept 
her  up  stairs  so  long  to  starve  her.” 

“  I  never  felt  the  cold  until  I  saw  the  fire,”  said 
Polly,  pleasantly,  and  deposited  herself  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  between  Mrs.  Livingstone  and  the  fender,  on  the 
low  stool,  as  she  was  bidden,  and  then  looked  calmly 
about  at  the  room  and  its  occupants. 

It  was  a  large  room,  low,  and  with  the  beams  of 
the  ceiling  visible ;  the  wide  window  was  crimson 
curtained,  and  all  the  furniture  was  old  and  substan¬ 
tial,  but  there  was  neither  decoration  nor  taste  any¬ 
where.  The  three  sisters  had  not  an  ounce  of  taste 
amongst  them,  and  when  lilacs,  gilliflowers,  and 
roses  were  over  in  the  garden,  the  big  china  bowl  on 
the  centre-table  stood  empty,  or  served  as  a  recep¬ 
tacle  for  waifs  and  strays  escaped  from  careless 
hands  and  pockets.  The  sisters  were  in  perfect  ac¬ 
cord  with  their  unadorned  surroundings ;  large,  hon¬ 
est,  healthy  young  women,  with  a  good  and  well- 
grounded  opinion  of  themselves,  and  Maggie  with 
just  glimmering  enough  of  sentiment  besides  to  feel 
the  charm  of  a  friend  like  Polly,  who  was  instinct 
with  life  and  spirit,  and  a  perfect  contrast  to  herself. 
The  inclination  to  protect  and  cares.s  her  little  guest 
had  evidently  taken  hold  of  Mrs.  Livingstone,  as  it 
did  of  so  many  other  warm-hearted  people;  for 
twice  or  thrice,  as  Polly  sat  toasting  in  her  comer, 
the  house-mother  took  up  one  of  her  small  hands 
and  chafed  it  gently  between  her  own,  and  Polly 
looked  at  her  as  she  never  had  occasion  to  look  at 
her  own  poor  shrewish  mother  at  home.  Polly  loved 
her  mother,  but  mothers  lose  a  great  deal  who  keep 
their  children  at  a  distance :  so  thought  Polly  thus 
introduced  into  the  bosom  of  a  family,  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  were  fond  of  each  other,  and  not  afraid 
to  show  it. 

They  were  talking  rather  noisily  and  several  of 
them  together,  when  there  was  a  bustle  in  the  hall,  a 
loud  voice,  a  loud  step,  and  then  the  opening  of  the 
door,  at  which  appeared  a  tall  young  man  in  a 
scarlet  coat  and  velvet  cap,  who  asked :  “  Well, 
has  n’t  she  come  ?  ”  not  seeing  the  little  figure  in 
the  corner  half  hidden  by  his  mother. 

“Yes!”  cried  Maggie,  “she  is  here;  stand  up, 
Polly,  and  say  how  d’  ye  do  to  Bob !  ” 

Polly  rose  with  extreme  circumspection,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  the  frigid  manoeuvre  that  she  had  been  labo¬ 
riously  instructed  to  perform  when  a  gentleman  was 
introduced,  only  she  blushed  with  it,  which  was  not 
in  the  dancing-school  order.  Bob  brought  his  spurred 
heels  together  with  a  click,  and  imitated  the  bow 
preposterously,  —  the  blush  was  beyond  him  ;  but 
Polly’s  eyes  were  downcast,  and  she  was  spared  the 
anguish  of  seeing  her  grave  airs  made  fun  of  by  this 
disrespectful  person,  whose  mother  admonished  him 
to  go  away  and  make  haste  for  dinner,  it  was  late. 
Bob  obeyed,  with  a  comical  grimace  at  Maggie, 
which  she  replied  to  with  a  half-laugh,  —  rude,  very 
rude;  but  there  was  something  about  that  queer 
little  Polly,  turned  precisian,  that  provoked  it,  and 
her  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  effect  she  produced 
increased  the  humor  of  the  joke. 

When  Bob  came  back  to  the  parlor  the  servant 
was  just  announcing  dinner,  and  the  young  man 
stepped  briskly  across  the  room  to  Polly,  and,  bend-  | 
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ing  unnecessarily  low,  offered  her  hU  arm  with  an 
exaggerated  aiiectatioa  of  courtesy  that  wakened 
Maggie’s  alarm  and  made  her  long  to  box  his  cars. 
But  Polly  took  it  with  beautiful  serenity,  and  kept 
step  with  him  composedly  until  he  placed  her  by 
himself  at  table  in  the  full  light  of  the  lamp,  —  the 
loveliest  little  thing  that  had  ever  sat  there  since  he 
was  master,  as  he  thought,  glancing  down  at  her 
with  more  serious  approval.  And  it  was  capital  to 
hear  her  talk.  How  he  had  expected  to  hear  her 
talk,  goodness  knows ;  but  when  she  used  the  right 
words  about  a  fo.x-hunt,  and  asked  if  they  had  had 
a  good  run  to-day,  and  if  he  was  in  at  the  death, 
and  who  won  the  brush,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  he  was  most  amazed  or  enchantetl  bv  her 
wonderful  cleverness,  —  all  the  more  wonderful  in  a 
creature  so  bewilderingly  pretty  and  sweet. 

She  was  new  too,  quite  new.  Bob  had  never 
seen  anybody  in  the  least  like  her.  Girls  usually 
pretended  to  be  shy  of  him,  partly  from  liking  and 
a  desire  to  attract,  and  partly  from  the  reputation 
he  had  of  being  wild.  Polly  knew  nothing  about 
wildness.  His  mother  and  sisters  adored  him,  the 
maid-servant  smiled  when  he  spoke,  the  dogs  lay  at 
his  feet  and  were  happy.  He  was  no  beauty,  but 
he  was  a  fine  manly  young  fellow,  and  very  popular 
in  his  neighborhoo<l.  To  Polly  he  seemed  a  rather 
mature  person,  —  he  was  not  far  Irom  thirty,  —  and, 
alter  the  tirst  blush,  the  sense  of  her  highly  respon¬ 
sible  position  came  to  her  aid,  and  re-established  her 
in  perfect  calm.  It  was  delicious  to  Bob  to  be 
looked  innocently  in  the  face  by  those  soft  brown 
eyes,  and  talked  to  without  any  sham  airs  and 
graces.  A  strain  of  jocular  compliment  was  all  that 
was  usually  required  of  him  when  be  had  a  pretty 
girl  at  his  elbow ;  but  Polly  was  as  good  as  a  lesson 
in  manners ;  she  did  not  expect  compliments,  and 
he  bad  the  wit  to  see  she  would  not  like  them.  So 
he  adopted  her  tone  of  conversation  with  serious¬ 
ness,  only  relapsing  into  his  original  frame  of  mind 
twice  or  thrice  for  a  moment,  when  her  assumption 
of  sageness  and  duty  became  too  much  for  hts  sense 
of  the  ridiculous. 

The  formality  and  propriety  of  the  party  held  out 
through  dinner,  but  tlie  instant  Maggie  got  Polly 
into  the  parlor,  she  seized  her  by  the  waist  and 
whirled  her  round  in  a  waltz.  ‘‘Don’t,  ^Maggie,” 
said  Polly,  but  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it  all  the 
same ;  and  more,  when  Fanny  good-naturedly  opened 
the  piano,  and  offered  to  play  for  them,  the  music 
brought  Bob,  who  composed  himself  in  his  arm-chair, 
and  looked  on,  until  Maggie  poppeil  her  partner 
down  breathless  on  the  sofa  and  herself  by  her. 

“  That  will  do ;  what  a  dust  you  have  made !  ”  said 
he,  and  Polly  started  and  felt  abashed  at  her  inapt- 
propriate  behavior.  Yet  a  few  minutes  after  Bob 
was  making  a  dust  himself,  and  learning  the  new 
step  of  Polly,  which  he  knew  perfectly ;  if  liis  sisters 
had  not  worshipped  him  with  fear,  they  would  have 
told  her  that  he  was  only  doing  it  to  tease  her  and 
amuse  himself.  He  managed  to  be  most  skilfully 
stupid ;  a  dozen  times,  at  least,  did  Polly  “  put  his 
feet  in  the  way  of  it,”  as  she  said,  and  a  dozen  times 
did  he  fail  to  do  it  correctly.  He  suggested  that 
perhaps,  if  he  did  it  with  her,  he  might  succeed  in 
keeping  time;  but  Polly  said  “No,  let  him  try  it 
with  ^iaggie,  she  was  a  better  height  fur  him.”  He, 
however,  did  it  worst  of  all  with  Maggie,  and  Polly 
for  the  honor  of  her  teaching  was  prevailed  on  to 
take  him  in  hand  herself. 

“  But  I  don’t  expect  you  will  bo  able  to  do  it,” 
said  she,  despairingly. 


Fanny  at  the  piano  glanced  over  her  shoulder 
laughing,  and  even  Mrs.  Livingstone  watched  with 
an  amused  smile  while  Bob  redeemed  his  character. 
He  knew  how  to  hold  his  partner  at  all  events, 
Polly  thought  at  the  start,  and  it  wa.s  astonishing  how 
fast  he  improved  with  her  to  keep  him  In  step.  In 
fact,  he  caught  it  up  directly,  though,  when  Polly 
wished  him  to  try  it  again  with  Maggie,  his  awk¬ 
wardness  was,  if  possible,  more  conspicuous  than 
before. 

“  This  is  very  discouraging ;  of  course  I  don’t 
mean  that  you  can  help  it,”  said  Polly,  in  the  most 
admirable  tone  of  a  patient  teacher  dealing  with  a 
dull  but  willing  pupil.  ' 

'The  inconvenient  Maggie  burst  out  In  a  long-sup¬ 
pressed  merry  peal  of  laughter :  “  O  you  dear  lit¬ 
tle  comical  darling.  Bob  is  only  making  fun  ;  he  can 
dance  as  well  as  any  of  us  !  ”  cried  she. 

Polly  gazed  up  for  half  a  minute  with  blank  dis¬ 
may  at  Bob,  then  joined  in  the  laugh  against  her¬ 
self,  and  said :  “  If  you  are  that  sort  of  person,  I 
shall  take  care  how  I  give  you  a  dancing-lesson 
again !  ” 


AN  EMPIRE  WITHOUT  A  DOCTOR. 

“Who  was  the  first  doctor?  What  physic  did 
he  give  ?  and  how  did  his  patients  like  it  ?  ” 
“  Galen  was  the  man,”  answers  the  family  M.  D.,  in 
a  tone  of  reverential  admiration  for  the  accredited 
author  of  the  healing  art.  “  Galen  was  the  father 
of  medicine,”  he  goes  on  to  say,  “  and  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  him  for  — ”  'The  father  of  medicine,” 
interrupts  Paterfamilias,  “  he  was  not  even  its 
elder  brother.  What  did  people  do  until  Galen’s 
time  ?  And  was  not  Hippocrates  setting  bones  five 
hundred  years  before  him  ?  ”  M.  D.  looks  puzzled, 
for  Paterfamilias  is  right;  and,  for  the  matter  of  that, 
Pythagoras  had  been  dosing  his  confiding  friends 
with  all  sorts  of  queer  compounds  a  century  or  so 
earlier.  If  he  did  not  administer  the  first  black- 
draught,  nobody  can  say  who  did ;  so  let  him  have 
all  the  honor  of  the  nasty  mixture.  'The  Egyptians, 
indeed,  were  early  afoot  as  medicine-men,  and  were 
concocting  potions  hundreds  of  years  before  the 
Samian  philosopher  tried  his  hand  at  drugs.  But 
the  laud  of  mystery  seems  to  have  taken  its  physic 
without  troubling  itself  to  remember  who  first  pre¬ 
scribed  the  dose.  Medicine  has  fared  like  beer. 
No  one  knows  to  whom  the  world  is  indebted  for 
these  conqKmnds.  If  the  story  be  true  that  Isis  de¬ 
vised  m.alt  liijuor  for  her  own  peculiar  delectation, 
it  may  chance  to  be  that  Osiris,  her  husband,  felt  it 
his  duty  to  discover  a  remedy  for  too  liberal  in¬ 
dulgence,  and  the  result  may  have  been  offered  to 
the  world  in  the  shape  of  a  digestive  pill.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  doctoring  is  first  heard  of  in  Egypt.  'The 
priests  took  it  in  charge,  as  they  did  most  other 
things  worth  having,  and  turned  it  to  good  account. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  |K>isoniug  enemies  divided 
their  attention  with  curing  friends.  But  whatever 
success  may  have  followed  their  treatment  of  the 
living,  they  certainly  knew  how  to  preserve  the 
deail.  Their  skill  in  embalming  shows  them  to 
have  possessed  a  knowledge  of  drugs,  and  a  readi¬ 
ness  of  hand,  that  more  enlightened  practitioners 
have  since  tried  in  vain  to  emulate.  Whether, 
therefore,  for  good  or  for  evil,  medicine  claims  an 
unknown  Egyptian  priest  as  its  first  author;  and 
who  shall  say  that  senna  and  castor-oil  may  not 
divide  the  honor  of  the  earliest  dose  of  physic  ? 

What  effect  the  conquests  of  Mohammed  may 
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have  exercised  upon  the  study  of  medicine  in  East¬ 
ern  lands,  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  from  the  absence  of 
all  record  as  to  the  earlier  modes  of  practice.  A 
learned  Arab,  named  Avicenna,  wrote  a  digest  of 
medicine,  but  this  was  long  after  the  Hegira,  and 
after  men’s  minds  had  learnt  to  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  the  narrow  line  of  thought  encouraged  by 
the  Koran.  The  probability  is  that  the  spread  of 
Islamism  w.as  tinfavorable  to  the  culture  of  medical 
science,  and  that  the  specifics  of  former  days  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  heresy.  To  be  consistent 
with  his  belief,  a  Moslem  ought  to  esteem  it  sin¬ 
ful  to  resist  the  inroads  of  disease.  It  would  be 
Hying  in  the  face  of  Heaven,  wishing  to  be  wiser 
than  the  Creator.  The  use  of  any  medicines,  there¬ 
fore,  would  be  questionable  ;  and,  most  of  all,  those 
which  had  been  handed  down  from  infidel  fore¬ 
fathers.  'Ihe  result  of  this  would,  necessarily,  be 
the  decay  of  the  healing  art.  From  a  science,  it 
would  lapse  into  a  superstition.  Traditions  of  bet¬ 
ter  days  might,  no  doubt,  linger  under  Arab  tents, 
for  the  E;ist  is  tenacious  of  first  impressions,  but  in¬ 
tolerance  would  prevent  their  spread. 

The  Moors  have  always  prided  themselves  upon 
being  the  strictest  and  most  orthodox  of  believers. 
This  means  that  they  steadily  set  their  faces  ngain.st 
anything  which  is  likely  to  improve  their  condition. 
So  great  is  their  present  dread  of  European  innova¬ 
tions,  that  no  Christian  can  enter  their  mosriues 
uniler  pain  of  death.  Recent  cases  are  known  in 
which  adventurous  spirits  had  to  pay  for  their  curi¬ 
osity  by  a  race  round  the  town  with  a  yelling  mob 
at  their  heels.  So  fiir,  therefore,  from  attempting 
to  keep  pace  with  the  civilization  of  the  West,  the 
Moors  seem  to  think  that  they  will  best  fulfil  the 
requirements  of  their  faith  by  ignoring  the  existence 
of  science  altogether.  Arithmetic,  geometry,  and 
astronomy,  which  once  found  a  favore<l  home  in 
Barbary,  only  survive  as  names.  Astrology  appears 
in  a  garb  which  would  make  it  hard  to  deceive  any 
one,  not  thoroughly  resolved  to  be  cheated  ;  while 
the  builder’s  art,  which  has  left  so  many  matchless 
memorials  in  Southern  Spain,  seems  to  have  passed 
out  of  the  land,  and  the  choicest  specimens  of  Gothic 
skill  are  allowed  to  moulder  away  for  want  of  a  few 
touches  from  a  master-hand.  Mwlicine  forms  no 
exception  to  the  unhappy  rule,  and  bears  mournful 
testimony  to  the  rigidity  of  a  system  which  makes 
all  considerations  of  progress  or  safety  yield  in  blind 
submission  to  a  worn-out  creed. 

As  the  empire  of  Morocco  cannot  boast  of  a  single 
school  of  medicine,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  there 
are  no  licensed  practitioners.  Diplomas,  hospitals, 
.**nd  dispensaries,  not  being  specified  in  the  Koran, 
must  of  necessity  be  emanations  from  the  powers  of 
darkness,  and  are  consequently  to  be  abhorred  of  all 
believers.  The  want  of  a  medical  education  does 
not  appear  to  be  felt ;  and  all  that  is  needful  to  se¬ 
cure  a  practice  is  a  confiding  spirit  on  the  part  of 
patients.  Any  one  who  ple.ases  may  set  up  as  a 
doctor,  and  as  bis  stock-in-trade  consists  of  a  few 
simple  herbs  for  poultices,  together  with  hot  iron 
and  boiling  oil  for  wounds,  he  has  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  his  efforts  for  the  public  health  are 
conducted  at  a  very  small  pecuniary  coat.  Suigical 
instruments  are  unknown,  and  the  nearest  approach 
to  an  operation  is  performed  by  hacking  otf  an 
offending  member,  and  dipping  the  wound  in  boiling 
oil. 

It  is  a  good  thing,  perhaps,  that  Moors  have  an 
objection  to  amputation.  As  a  rule,  ther  prefer 
death  to  the  loss  of  one  of  their  limbs.  They  ex¬ 


pect  that  the  sum-total  of  their  members  will  be 
demanded  of  them  at  the  judgment-day  ;  and  if  they 
have  been  unlucky  enough  to  lose  a  finger  or  toe, 
they  must  then  produce  a  new  one,  or  suffer  direful 
penalties.  The  clumsiest  amputations  are  seldom 
followed  by  fatal  effects,  for  the  temperate  habits  of 
the  jieople  make  them  capable  of  enduring  almost 
any  amount  of  cutting  and  hacking  without  a  sign 
of  inflammation. 

But  how  are  patients  obtained  in  a  country  where 
brass-plates  and  red  lamps  are  unknown  V  Most 
likely  the  budding  doctor  is  already  following  some 
other  trade,  and  he  improves  his  opportunities  by 
affectionate  inquiries  about  the  health  of  a  dyspeptic 
customer.  The  arrival  of  a  corpulent,  town-bred 
Moor,  who  has  been  over-eating  himself,  gives  an 
admirable  chance  for  trying  his  skill.  Long  and 
patient  is  the  cross-legged  consultation.  At  last  the 
head  is  pronounced  to  be  the  seat  of  the  disorder, 
and  a  cord  tied  tightly  round  the  temples.  This  is 
a  grand  specific,  freely  resorted  to  by  a  people  who 
have  not  the  remotest  idea  of  reaching  the  head 
through  the  stomach. 

The  patient  doubles  himself  up  in  a  corner  for  a 
nap,  and,  on  waking,  finding  his  headache  much  the 
same.  The  doctor  looks  wise,  examines  the  cord, 
and  thinks  that  his  victim  wants  bleeding.  This  is 
usually  done  in  the  arm  or  leg ;  but  a  (lerson  who  is 
very  well  up  in  the  Koran,  and  has  read  a  chapter 
or  two  that  morning,  may  venture  upon  other  parts, 
in  which  case  the  head  is  usually  selected.  The 
Moors  are  nearly  as  fond  of  bleeding  as  their  neigh¬ 
bors  the  Spaniards.  From  the  liberal  waj'  in  which- 
nature  is  “  assisted  ”  in  Spain,  it  is  likely  enough 
that  a  fair  proportion  of  patients  receive  such  effect¬ 
ual  help  as  rapidly  to  place  them  out  of  reach  of 
earthly  suffering.  A  Moorish  practitioner  will  not 
be  disposed  to  carry  matters  to  this  length,  so  he  may 
probably  vary  bloodletting  with  some  milder  form  of 
treatment.  This  will  take  the  shape  of  a  poultice  or 
plaster ;  and  so  highly  is  this  application  esteemed, 
that  it  is  common  enough  to  sec  a  burly  fellow,  who 
is  under  the  influence  of  an  attack  of  bile,  walking 
about  with  a  plaster  on  each  side  of  his  face ;  purga¬ 
tive  medicines  arc  never  used.  Supposing  the  com¬ 
plaint  to  be  obstinate,  talismans  and  charms  are 
next  resorted  to.  A  little  abstinence  would  proba¬ 
bly  effect  for  the  patient  all  that  his^doctor’s  treat¬ 
ment  is  supposed  to  achieve;  but  it  is  curious  to 
observe  that  although  the  Moors  are  exceedingly 
calm  when  suffering  from  any  serious  disorder  which 
calls  out  their  endurance,  they  are  restless  under  a 
trivial  ailment,  and  grumble  loudly  if  they  do  not 
obtain  instantaneous  relief.  The  dosing,  then,  goes 
on  somewhat  as  follows :  A  verse  or  so  of  the  Koran 
is  written  on  an  egg,  that  is  then  carefully  washed 
in  water,  of  which  ^e  patient  diinks  a  little,  rubbing 
the  part  affected  with  the  rest 

This  is  a  sovereign  remedy  for  ophthalmia.  In  a 
case  of  very  acute  suffering,  a  passage  of  the  Koran 
is  inscribed  on  parchment,  which  is  reduced  to  pulp, 
and  administered  in  the  form  of  a  pill.  This  is  a 
very  e.xtreme  remedy,  something  like  eight  or  ten 
grama  of  calomel  among  ourselves.  Supposing  that 
it  fail  of  good  effect,  it  is  plainly  the  man’s  destiny 
that  he  must  die.  The  doctor’s  art  can  do  no  more 
for  him,  and  he  is  dismissed  as  incurable.  Should 
he,  however,  be  unreasonable  enough  to  desire  to 
prolong  his  life,  he  may  secure  the  good  offices  of  a 
Santon,  or  saint,  by  no  greater  outlav  than  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  cock,  which  is  to  be  sacrificed  at  the  de¬ 
parted  worthy’s  tomb.  The  country  is  pretty  thickly 
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strown  with  little  whitewashed  structures,  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  low  walls,  sometimes  surmounted  by  a 
tiny  dome,  but  oftcner  open  to  the  sky.  These  are 
the  resting-places  of  men  famous  for  the  sanctity  of 
their  lives,  and  who  have  attained  to  the  honor  of 
canonization.  The  Sautons  must  be  a  placable 
race,  when  their  favor  can  be  secured  by  a  few 
coppers  expended  in  a  fowl.  If  the  patient  be  very 
much  in  earnest  about  the  Santon’s  intercession,  he 
will  pitch  his  tent  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  tomb, 
and  make  a  heavy  investment  in  poultry.  Some¬ 
times  a  number  of  people  elub  together,  and  turn 
the  thing  into  a  sort  of  medical  picnic ;  remaining 
at  the  encampment  for  periods  varying  from  a  week 
to  a  month.  As  tombs  are  often  to  be  found  on  the 
side  of  breezy  hills,  the  amount  of  inconvenience 
encountered  by  a  camping  party  need  not  be  ex¬ 
cessive.  With  plenty  of  fresh  air,  glorious  scenery, 
game  to  be  had  for  the  shooting,  and  an  entire  re¬ 
moval  from  business,  a  man  may  contrive  to  make 
himself  prelty  comfortable.  It  is  likely  that  pil¬ 
grims  to  the  shrine  of  the  saint  derive  as  much  bene¬ 
fit  from  the  bounty  of  nature  as  from  the  holy  man’s 
intercession. 

There  are,  of  course,  divers  complaints  which  will 
not  wait  to  be  cured  by  time  and  such  medical  prac¬ 
tice  as  is  known  to  the  Moors.  Lung  diseases  arc 
not  common,  but  their  absence  is  atoned  for  by 
fevers  of  various  types.  Then,  too,  a  man’s  leg 
may  be  crushed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  Some 
kind  friend  bandages  it  up  in  his  turban,  and  carries 
the  poor  fellow  home  to  an  inevitable  death  by  gan¬ 
grene.  Or,  again,  a  person  drops  down  in  a  fit.  A 
crowd  collects.  Not  the  officious  circle  of  curiosity 
attracted  by  a  street  accident  in  London,  but  grave 
and  solemn  men,  who  stroke  their  beards  and  dis¬ 
course  of  destiny.  No  effort  is  made  to  raise  the 
sufferer,  —  not  because  the  bystanders  mean  to  be 
cruel,  but  because  an  icy  form  of  faith  has  frozen  up 
the  approaches  to  their  hearts.  Sympathy  would 
be  indecent.  The  utmost  that  decorum  will  allow 
is  to  pull  the  gelab  (or  cloak)  over  the  blackening 
face,  and  to  acljust  the  slippers  which  have  fallen  off. 
For  the  rest,  Allah  is  great,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet. 

The  temperate  habits  of  country-bred  Moors  ciirry 
them  through  disorders  which  would  be  fatal  to 
blood  intlam|d  by  stimulants.  The  rapidity  with 
which  their  Iresh  heals  after  serious  wounds  would 
create  astonishment  in  the  wards  of  the  best-ar¬ 
ranged  European  hospital.  So  long  as  a  vital  part 
is  not  touched,  recovery  is  nearly  certain.  Insan¬ 
ity,  which  is  fearfully  prevalent,  knows  no  treatment 
or  restraint  Viewed  as  a  mark  of  Heaven’s  favor, 
in  withdrawing  the  mind  from  all  capacity  for 
worldly  business,  that  it  may  contemplate  things 
above,  madness  is  allowed  to  have  its  way ;  and  the 
most  dangerous  lunatics  go  at  large,  often  inflicting 
deadly  injury  upon  themselves  and  on  incautious 
passers-by.  ^lany  of  these  poor  raving  creatures  at¬ 
tain  to  a  kind  of  canonization  after  death,  and,  as  a 
reward  for  the  wildness  of  their  excesses,  are  ele¬ 
vated  into  the  rank  of  Santons,  and  have  their 
tombs  besieged  by  a  crowd  ol'  suppliaffts  for  the 
cure  of  bodily  infirmities.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
mere  process  of  dying  transforms  them  into  public 
benefactors ;  for  during  the  period  of  their  earthly 
lives  they  never  cease  to  be  a  dangerous  and  intoler¬ 
able  nuisance. 

But  there  b  one  branch  of  Moorish  medical  prac¬ 
tice  that  is  well  worth  consideration,  and  which  cer¬ 
tainly  deserves  a  trial  amongst  us.  The  bite  of  a 
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mad  dog,  which  in  European  countries  becomes  a 
sore  puzzle  to  the  faculty,  meets  with  a  treatment  in 
Morocco  as  effectual  as  it  is  summary.  Anything 
which  may  help  to  lessen  the  chances  of  hydropho¬ 
bia  is  a  public  benefaction  ;  and  in  a  country  where 
canine  madness  prevails  to  an  almost  incredible  ex¬ 
tent,  it  is  fortunate  that  native  ingenuity  has  hit 
upon  a  remedy  which  admits  of  instant  application. 

A  Moor  is  pretty  sure  to  have  some  gunpowder  in 
his  pouch,  so  he  takes  out  a  handful,  and  having 
deepened  and  enlarged  the  wound  with  his  knife, 
with  as  much  coolness  and  indiflerence  as  if  he  were 
the  most  jiractisod  hospital  surgeon,  rubs  the  powder 
into  the  sore.  Having  made  a  little  pyramid  on  the 
flesh,  he  allows  it  to  dry  for  a  few  minutes  in  the 
sun.  A  match  is  then  applied,  and  the  operation 
terminates  with  a  fizz,  which  has  the  double  effect 
of  cleansing  the  wound  and  stanching  the  blood. 

As  a  rule,  no  evil  consequences  follow  upon  this 
rough-and-ready  sort  of  treatment,  beyond  an  ugly 
scar,  testifying  to  the  courage  and  endurance  of  the 
operator.  When  hot  iron  is  at  hand,  it  is  .applied 
as  a  surer  remedy  than  even  the  blasting  process. 
Criminal  practice  makes  the  Moors  familiar  with  its  I 
use.  When  a  man  has  been  detected  in  a  theft,  and  1 
has  not  been  able  to  condone  the  offence  by  a  fine,  j 
his  hand  is  chopped  of!’,  when  hot  iron  is  immediate¬ 
ly  applied  to  tlie  mangled  stump.  Sometimes  boil¬ 
ing  oil  or  pitch  is  used  instead,  and,  whatever  pain 
may  result  from*  this  rude  remedy,  the  patient  is 
nearly  sure  to  escape  from  gangrene. 

The  Moors,  in  common  with  other  African  races, 
are  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that  every 
head  covered  with  a  European  hat  must  necessarily 
be  a  treasure-house  of  medical  knowledge.  The 
consequence  is  that  visitors  are,  immediately  on 
their  arrival,  regaled  with  an  exhibition  of  such 
wounds  and  sores  as  would  be  impossible  except 
among  a  people  upon  whom  filth  and  starvation 
are  allowed  to  d6  their  work  unchecked.  Each 
man  h.os  something  to  show,  worse,  if  possible,  than 
his  neighbor;  and  all  expect  instantaneous  relief. 
When  they  are  clamorous  fbr  help,  however,  they 
are  pertinacious  in  rejecting  every  remedy  th.at  does 
not  come  up  to  their  idea  of  the  right  and  fitting. 
AVhen  whole  villages  are  swept  off  by  typhus  or 
cholera,  as  has  recently  been  the  case,  the  calamity 
is  alleviated  by  one  never-failing  source  of  com¬ 
fort,  viz.  that  if  the  inhabitants  had  not  died  of  ty¬ 
phus  or  cholera,  they  must  inevitably  have  died  of 
something  else. 

A  GROUP  OF  VAGABONDS. 

Whatever  pilgrimages  might  have  been  at  an 
earlier  period,  they  were  anything  but  disagreeable  * 
during  the  Middle  Ages.  Bit  by  bit  our  ancestors 
eliminated  harsh  devotion,  and  substituted  amuse¬ 
ment,  until  they  became  the  orthodox  means  of 
sfiending  a  holiday.  Between  the  tenth  and  Uie 
fifteenth  centuries  they  teemed  with  pleasant  vari¬ 
ety,  crowding  the  highways  with  temporary  devotees 
(“  innumerabilis  multitudo  coepit  conflucre :  ordo  in- 
feriores  plebis,  mediocres,  reges  et  comites,  prassules, 
mulieres  multa:  nobilcs  cum  pauperioribus,”  as  Glaber 
hath  it),  and  tempting  a  great  many  people  to  pass 
their  lives  in  wandering  from  shrine  to  shrine.  And, 
considering  the  scenes  through  which  they  wound, 
the  adventures  that  befell,  and  the  benefits  that  they 
promised,  —  these  excursions  had  obviously  suffi¬ 
cient  attradiion  to  rouse  the  vagabond  in  the  stead¬ 
iest  temperament.  Nor  were  the  varied  characters 
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and  strange  experiences  of  the  people  they  threw  the  Middle  Ages.  The  following  is  anything  but  a 
together  calculated  to  allay  the  disposition.  Here  fair  sample  of  his  “  facetiae.”  It  is,  however,  relata- 
was  one  who  had  knelt  at  Compostclla,  there  an-  hie,  which  is  much,  and  in  some  degree  characteristic, 
other  who  had  bathed  in  the  Jordan,  and  yonder  which  is  more :  “  Ask  the  countrywoman  yonder,” 
a  third  who  had  climbed  the  precipices  of  Sinai,  said  he  one  day  to  a  comrade,  wlien  bewildered  in 
This  one  had  strained  at  the  oar  in  the  galleys  of  the  outskirts  of  Florence.  The  latter  did  so,  and 
Barbary ;  that  one  —  like  Sir  John  Mandeville  —  the  dame  put  down  her  basket  of  eggs  to  reply, 
had  served  some  outlandish  potentate ;  and  their  Just  then  a  blind  beggar  came  stumping  up  the 
neighbor,  blue-eyed  and  large  of  limb,  had  wielded  narrow  path  at  the  tail  of  his  dog.  Quick  as  a 
the  Varangian  axe  at  the  palace-gate  of  Byzantium.  Napoleon  Messire  Arlotto  fixed  the  opportunity. 
All  these  had  much  to  tell  that  was  well  worth  lis-  pulled  a  piece  of  pudding  out  of  his  wallet,  and  dan- 
tening  to,  and  long  practice  had  enabled  them  to  gled  it  enticingly  on  the  farther  side  of  the  basket, 
deliver  it  with  the  best  effect.  They  drew  the  The  cur,  of  course,  sprang  at  the  dainty,  regardless 
long-bow,  indeed,  without  scruple,  and  eidarged  of  consequences,  and  down  went  his  master  among 
concerning  magician  and  marvel  until  wonder’s  self  the  eggs. 

was  sated.  But  this  was  no  more  than  was  expect-  And  these  bands  contained  a  sufficient  admixture 
ed.  Indeed,  they  could  not  otherwise  have  won  a  of  the  tragic  to  satisfy  the  keenest  lovers  of  sensation, 
hearing,  for  our  fathers  were  too  fond  of  gorgeous  In  their  skirts  generally  skulked  one  or  two  like  a 
accessories  in  all  things  to  tolerate  even  truth  in  un-  pair  of  noble  Breton  brothers,  who,  for  manifold 
embellished  form.  misdeeds,  had  been  condemned  to  wander  in  their 

Anything  and  everything,  from  a  scolding  wife  to  shirts,  barefoot,  besprinkled  with  ashes,  and  heavily 
homicide,  was  sufficient  excuse  for  pilgrimage.  It  ironed,  “  until  it  should  please  God  to  release  them 
W!is  the  l)e8t  possible  preparation  for  a  dangerous  from  the  burden  of  their  chains.”  During  four  years 
enterprise,  and  the  most  approved  form  of  thanks-  of  hardship  and  ^ril  they  bore  these  fetters  about 
giving  for  success  or  escape  from  peril.  The  Lord  with  them,  from  Mount  Ararat  to  Loch  Derg,  until, 
of  Joinville  stalked  in  his  shirt  to  every  shrine  with-  in  the  course  of  time  and  many  a  weary  marchy>the 
in  twenty  leagues  of  his  castle  previous  to  joining  iron  had  eaten  deeply  into  their  flesh.  At  last,  when 
St.  Louis  in  one  of  his  disastrous  crusades.  A  pil-  every  foreign  saint  had  proved  obdurate,  a  country- 
grimage  was  the  first  act  of  Columbus  on  recrossing  man  took  pity  on  their  plight,  and  their  chains 
the  Atlantic.  Louis  VII.  got  rid  of  a  bad  wife  by  dropped  off  one  fine  morning  at  the  tomb  of  St. 
means  of  one  such  promenade,  engaged  in  another  Marcellinus.  These  impedimenta  did  not  always 
out  of  gratitude  for  getting  a  good  one,  and  under-  betoken  a  thrilling  story  and  a  sincere  conversion, 
took  a  series,  distributed  over  twenty-eight  years,  to  Even  so  early  as  the  days  of  Charlemagne  we  find 
induce  the  saints  to  provide  him,  as  they  did  at  them  denounced  as,  in  too  many  cases,  the  insignia 
length,  with  a  son  and  heir.  Gibbon  hints  that  of  imposture. 

Peter  the  Hermit  became  a  pilgrim  in  order  to  es-  .  No  doubt  the  palmers  prayed  heartily  enough  at 
cape  from  matrimony.  A  certain  Guy  of  Crema  the  shrine  when  they  reached  it.  But  it  does  not 
went  all  the  way  to  Ararat  to  procure  a  piece  of  the  appear  that  they  harassed  the  saints  overmuiJh  as 
ark  for  his  wife  to  wear  as  a  talisman  against  too  they  trudged  along.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
great  an  increase  of  family.  The  cross  of  the  good  goo<l  reason  for  suspecting  that  songs,  legends,  — 
thief,  Dismas,  preserved  by  the  Cypriotes,  was  in  some  broadly  humorous,  some  quaint  and  marvel- 
great  request  among  pious  cut-purses.  Count  Gilli-  lous,  —  stirring  tales  of  individual  adventure,  and 
brand,  of  Sjionheim,  travelled  to  Iona  to  entreat  the  notes  of  the  bagpipe  and  flute,  were  the  means 
St.  Columba  for  a  favorable  issue  to  his  feud  with  most  frequently  adopted  for  beguiling  the  way ;  that 
his  neighbor  the  Archbishop  of  Treves ;  and  a  dame  most  of  them  were  very  much  of  the  earth  earthy 
of  Paris  tramped  to  Rheims  to  procure  a  spiritual  so  long  as  they  kept  in  motion ;  and  that  if  by 
lettre-de-cachet  against  her  husband,  who  happened  chance  they  raised  their  eyes  to  heaven,  it  was  gen- 
to  be  a  stanch  Burgundian,  herself  being  strongly  erally,  like  the  group  described  by  Cervantes,  to 
attached  to  the  opposite  party,  in  the  person  of  one  take  aim  at  it  with  the  end  of  a  bottle, 
of  its  officers.  The  scrip  and  staff  were  just  as  often  assunied 

A  troop  of  pilgrims  was  never  wanting  in  comic  for  the  purpose  of  committing  new  sins  as  of  getting 
materials.  It  was  always  sure  to  abound  in  flirtation,  rid  of  old  ones.  A  shrine  was  considered  an  excel- 
fun,  and  frolic,  and  especially  in  eccentricity ;  and  lent  place  of  assignation,  and  a  pilgrimAge  a  choice 
was,  indeed,  about  as  queer  a  hotch-potch  of  persons  means  of  reaching  it  undetected.  The  monkish 
as  could  possibly  be  contrived.  The  characters  of  writers  greatly  bewail  the  prevalence  of  the  practice, 
many  were  j  ust  as  odd  as  their  motives,  and  the  fol-  *hnd  take  good  care  to  record  and  enlarge  upon  the 
lowing,  well  known  in  their  time,  may  be  taken  as  av-  judgments  that,  now  and  then,  overtook  the  trans- 
eragesjiecimens.  Here  plodded  the  merchant  Stewolf,  gressors.  Many  a  congregation  has  been  edified 
who  endeavored  by  frequent  pilgrimage  to  atone  for  with  the  story  of  Ansered  of  Sap,  which  told  how  a 
his  much  regretted  hut  uncotiogerable  propensity  to  certain  dame  agreed  to  meet  that  profligate  youth 
cheating.  By  his  side  went  the  monk  Roman  us  of  in  the  course  ofsuch  an  excursion,-— how  she  failed 
Kvroult,  afflicted,  poor  lAan,  to  the  annoyance  of  his  to  keep  tryst,  —  bow  the  disappointed  swain  re- 
brother  monks,  with  inveterate  kleptomania  as  re-  j^urned  to  find  the  cause,  and  how  he  had  his  brains 
garded  their  breeches,  and  who  was,  therefore,  con-  da-shed  out  for  his  pains  by  another  of  her  wicked 
demned  to  this  species  of  exile  from  his  convent,  ^jaramours,  with  whom  he  happened  to  surprise  her; 
And  wherever  the  spirit  of  mischief  found  amplest  ^and  too  often  have  the  good  lathers  in  their  efforts 
scope,  there  marchetl  Arlotto  il  Pioviney  the  most’  to  be  graphic  wrapped  the  moral  so  closely  up  in 
celebrated  droll  and  incorrigible  vagabond  of  his  naughtiness  that  it  became  very  difficult  to  distin- 
age,  the  perpetrator  of  more  loose  jests  and  ridicu-  guisu  it.  Among  othet  mischances  this  bad  habit 
lous  pranks  than  even  Rabelais,  and,  according  to  was  exceedingly  prolific  of  soiled  reputations.  A 
his  countryman,  the  father  of  all  the  “  Joe^Miller-'  bishop  of  the  period  writes  as  follows  concerning 
isms  ”  that  have  been  handed  down  to  them  from  our  pilgrim  countrywomen :  “  Perpaucac  enim  sunt 
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civitates  in  Longobardia  vel  in  Franoia  aut  in  Gal¬ 
lia,  in  qua  non  sit  adultera  vel  meretrix  generis 
Anglorum,  quotl  scandalum  est  turpitudo  totius  ec- 
clesifp.”  And  the  exainj)le  of  Eleanor,  the  divorced 
of  Louis  YII.  and  the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  showed 
that  the  errant  dames  of  other  lands  were  not  a  whit 
more  immaculate.  Not  unfVequently  an  inconven¬ 
ient  spouse  was  inveigled  into  pilgrimage,  that  the 
partner  left  at  home  might  have  full  scope  for  indul¬ 
gence  or  elopement.  This  particular  pha.se  of  the 
subject  has  given  birth  to  innumerable  lays  and  le¬ 
gends  in  every  Christian  tongue ;  and  it  has  furnished 
me  annalists  with  .an  excuse,  sufliciently  plausible, 
to  divert  general  attention  from  the  very  decisive, 
but  not  very  creditable,  part  played  by  the  Church 
in  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  rape  of  Devorghal, 
however,  bad  really  nothing  to  do  with  that  event ; 
for  Macmurchad,  the  perjietrator  of  the  outrage, 
mode  his  peace  with  the  injured  husband  full  sixteen 
years  before  a  Norman  fort  was  planted  on  Irish  soil. 
Occasionally  a  husband  or  wife  turned  pilgrim  in 
order  to  fasten  an  ugly  charge  upon  some  unfortu¬ 
nate  wight,  and  thus  give  a  coloring  of  justice  to 
the  active  malice  of  a  long-meditated  revenge. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  quarrel  fought  out  in 
1386,  in  presence  of  Charles  VI.,  between  the 
Knight  de  Carouge  and  the  Squire  le  Gris.  The 
wife  of  the  former  complained  that  Le  Gris  had 
abused  her  during  the  pilgrimage  of  her  husband. 
The  accused  denied  the  charge,  and  the  evidence 
adduced  in  his  favor  went  far  towards  proving  it  an 
utter  fabrication.  The  lady  swore  positively  that 
the  crime  had  been  perpetrated  on  a  certain  day 
and  at  a  certain  hour,  and  she  was  sufficiently  cir- 
cumstanti.al  and  ingeniously  minute  in  detail  to 
give  a  very  plausible  aspect  of  truth  to  her  story. 
But  thougli  Le  Gris  failed  to  account  for  himself  at 
that  particular  instant,  it  was  shown  that  he  was 
many  leagues  away  in  attendance  on  his  lonl  so 
shortly  before  and  after  that  the  swiftest  horse  could 
scarcely  have  traversed  the  distance  within  the 
time.  Nevertheless,  as  the  lady  persisted  in  the 
accusation,  and  had  powerful  friends  at  her  back,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  matter  should  be  decided  in 
the  lists.  There  was  a  goodly  attendance  at  the 
scene,  and  conspicuous  among  the  crowd  appeared 
the  prosecutrix,  robed  in  black.  “  The  t'ausc  is 
good,”  w.as  her  reply  to  the  last  ^peal  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  the  fight  began.  Le  Gris  soon  fell  be¬ 
neath  the  practised  strokes  of  the  knight ;  but  even 
then,  with  his  antagonist’s  foot  on  his  breast  and 
his  sword  at  his  throat,  he  continued  to  a.«severate 
his  innocence.  Do  Carouge  ran  him  through,  and 
trailed  his  corpse  by  the  heels  to  the  gibwt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  statute  in  that  case  made  and  pro¬ 
vided,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  spectators, 
who  hailed  the  event  as  the  judgment  of  Heaven. 
But  time,  a  little  later  on,  toW  a  very  different  tale. 
The  lady  being  afflicted  witW  an  incurable  awl  most 
painful  malady,  and  conceiving  that  her  perjury 
had  called  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  made 
a  clean  breast  of  H,  confessing  her  crime,  and  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  innocence  of  the  unfortunate 
sejuire. 

But  a  more  singular  misuse  of  pilgrimage  remains 
to  be  tokl.  There  are  several  instances  extant  of 
persons  who  undertook  these  exenrsions  for  the  ex¬ 
press  and  only  purpose  of  stealing  relies.  A  cer* 
tain  knightly  devotee,  who  went  forth  to  assist  in 
transferring  the  remains  of  a  celebrated  saint  to 
a  new  awl  gorgeous  shrine,  managed  to  convey 
a  rib  into  his  ikeve  during  the  eeteiaony,  and  to 


carry  it  off  undetecteiL  And  Stephen,  chanter 
to  the  monastery  of  Angers,  trudged  barefoot 
through  the  whole  length  of  France  and  Italy  all 
the  way  to  Apulia,  in  order  to  purloin  an  arm  of 
St.  Nicholas,  the  miraculous  power  of  which  had 
brought  much  glory  and  gain  to  the  Abbey  of  Bari, 
and  all  but  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  But,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  him,  his  money  ran  short  in  the  very  nick 
of  time,  and  in  trying  to  dis|)08e  of  the  silver  that 
enclosed  the  relic,  the  poor  man  was  detected,  and 
the  booty  reclaimed.  There  was,  however,  some  lit¬ 
tle  excuse  for  these  holy  thieves.  By  this  time  it 
had  become  almost  impossible  to  procure  a  genuine 
relic  in  any  other  way;  for  the  graves  of  martyr 
and  saint  had  been  so  thoroughly  ransacked,  that  not 
even  a  toe-nail  with  any  pretence  to  wcult  power 
remained  unappropriated,  and  the  few  who  endeav¬ 
ored  to  procure  these  things  in  the  regular  way  of 
traffic  invariably  found  themselves  swindled.  Like 
the  Knight  Albert  of  Stein,  for  instance,  who  em¬ 
ployed  a  large  portion  of  his  wealth  —  the  plunder 
of  many  campaigns  —  in  purchasing  the  skull  of  St. 
Anrie.  This  he  deposited  with  much  pomp  in  the 
principal  church  of  Rome,  and  received  the  next 
morning  a  small  note  from  his  chapmen,  the  monks 
of  Lyons,  apprising  him  that  he  was  “  done,”  for 
the  tnie  skull  of  St.  Anne,  as  they  wrote,  had  never 
once  left  their  pos-session,  and  never  should. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  every  company  of  pilgrims 
had  its  sprinkling  of  loose  chanicters,  whose  bland¬ 
ishments  were  only  too  successful.  This,  however, 
was  very  ncitiiral.  The  conscience,  whose  catalogue 
of  sins  was  so  soon  to  become  a  tabula  raxa,  could 
not  be  expected  to  scruple  much  about  adding  a 
few  more  to  the  list.  Nor  was  the  fact  that  his  old 
score  ha<l  ceased  to  stare  a  man  in  the  face  at  all 
likely  to  deter  him  from  commencing  to  run  up  a 
new  one.  But  these  reprobates  were  not  altogetner 
without  their  uses.  The  occasional  conversion  of 
one  of  the  most  abandoned,  at  the  close  of  a  licen¬ 
tious  campaign,  tended  greatly  to  maintain  the 
miraculous  repute  of  the  saint  who  had  interposed 
to  effect  it.  And  though  these  converts  were  some¬ 
thing  given  to  backsliding,  one  or  two  of  them,  like 
St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  made  such  progress  in  grace  as 
eventually  rendered  them  good  subjects  for  canoni¬ 
zation,  enshrinement,  and  pilgrimage  also. 

It  was  not  difficult  to  graduate  a  pilgrimage 
according  to  inclination  or  iniquity.  It  might  be 
made  as  short  as  a  hunting  mass,  or  as  long  .as  the 
Midgard  serpent  that  was  said  to  encircle  the  world. 
Cologne  and  Compostella,  Sinai  and  Ararat,  the 
more  famous  places  of  resort,  formed  the  extremities 
of  an  enormous  quadrangle,  enclosing  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  ;  while  fanes  of  lesser  but  still  sufficient  note 
were  plentifully  strown  between.  In  most  countries 
hospitals  were  maintained  at  every  stage  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  pilgrim ;  and  chivalry  in 
arms  kept  watch  and  ward  wherever  he  was  in 
danger  of  pagan  insult  or  aggression.  For  him  the 
Teutonic  brotherhowl  gnarr^  the  German  forests ; 
for  him  the  knights  of  Santiago  patrolled  the 
Moorish  frontier;  and  for  him  the  galleys  of  St. 
John  maintained  ceaseless  and  most  gallant  warfare 
with  the  merciless  rovers  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Kings  and  councils  took  care  of  his  interests  while 
engaged  in  these  holy  excursions,  and  hetlged  his 
bowiehold  and  estate  from  all  assault.  Debtors  were 
forbidden  to  dun  and  enemies  to  assail,  and  the 
severest  form  of  excommunication  was  denoonced 
agauMt  hk  wife  did  she  dare  to  contmet  another 
marriage  durii^  hia  absence.  Of  course  there  were 
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exceptional  places  a&d  periods  wfaerein  |Hlgriinage 
became  unusually  perilous,  —  as,  £ir  instance,  when 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  certain 
Italian  nobleman  established  himself  in  a  strong 
castle  on  the  road  to  Loretto,  and  amused  himself 
for  some  time  with  robbing  the  male  pilgrims  and 
outraging  the  women.  But  these  hitches  'in  that 
pleasant  life  were  few  and  far  between.  Generally 
speaking  the  ]>ilgrim  was  a  complete  illustration  of 
the  Eastern  proverb,  for,  no  matter  where  be  was 
thrown  i.ito  the  ever-flowing  Nile  erf  pilgrimage,  he 
was  pretty  sure  to  emei^  with  a  fish  in  his  mouth 
and  a  loaf  in  his  hand. 

Tlie  sites  of  some  prominent  shrines  were  desig¬ 
nated  by  {peat  events;  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  owed  their  repute  to  the  possession  of 
relics.  A  goodly  nnoil)er  of  these  relics,  too,  like 
Sir  Boyle  Koche’s  bird,  had  the  faculty  of  gracing 
two  places  at  once.  The  holy  stairs  —  those  which 
originally  led  to  Pilate’s  judgmenteeat  —  might  be 
conteuiidated  at  Rome  as  well  as  at  Bonn.  The 
holy  cross  existed  in  a  complete  state  at  Constanti- 
no[>lo,  and  in  fragments  all  over  the  world.  One 
monastery  displayed  the  head  of  a  saint,  another  his 
bead,  and  a  third  his  head.  And  there  were  several 
exain])Ies  of  holy  iimn  wlio  were  first  distributed 
piecemeal  among  forty  or  fifty  ditferent  abbeys, 
and  tlien  were  yet  to  be  seen,  unmutilate<i,  under 
the  guardianship  of  some  unusually  favored  com¬ 
munity.  But  it  was  not  indispensable  that  relics 
should  always  be  saintly ;  It  was  sufficient  if  they 
happened  to  be  very  extraordinary.  Thus,  in  one 
quarter  might  be  seen  the  plume  of  a  phoenix,  pre¬ 
sented  bv  one  of  the  Popes ;  in  another  the  mark 
that  Cain  bore  alwut  on  his  foreliead;  and  In  a 
third  the  tip  of  Lucifer’s  tail,  lost  in  coodict  with  a 
Syrian  hermit. 

When  relics  were  not  attainable,  or  were  likely 
to  be  overshadowed  by  noted  matter  of  the  sort  in 
the  neighborhood,  recourse  was  had  to  picture, 
statue,  and  trick,  with  very  substantial  results. 
Thus,  one  place  accumulated  liberal  crowds  by  a 
weeping  Madonna ;  another  by  a  crucifix  exuding 
blood  or  oil;  a  third  by  a  figure  which  groaned; 
while  the  gooil  fiithers  of  Breslau,  more  original 
still,  attracted  and  perplexed  tlieir  visitors  by  a 
clever  carving,  which  purported  to  reiwesent  “  the 
Devil  wheeling  his  grandmother  in  a  barrow.” 

Nor  were  shrines  sought,  saints  invoked,  and 
relies  kiseed  on  merely  spiritual  grounds.  For  all 
jKWsible  temjjoral  aiillctlons  —  from  a  pestilence  to 
a  plague  of  rats  —  there  existed  special  remedies ; 
and  every  calamity  sent  forth  crowds  to  profit  by 
them.  St.  Lambert  was  the  chosen  physician  of 
the  epileptic ;  St.  Odille  of  the  blind ;  St.  Blaise 
was  infallible  in  the  cure  of  sore  throats ;  a  journey 
to  the  shrine  of  Saint  Ajwllonia  never  failed  to  1 
remove  the  toothache ;  and  the  barrene.st  stock 
grew  prolific  of  olive-branclies  when  washed  by  the 
waves  of  the  Jordan.  But  unquestionably  the 
oddest  prayer  ever  made  at  a  shrine  was  tliat  of  the 
good  Knight  Ralph,  who  “  entreated  that  his  body 
might  be  overspread  witli  the  foul  disease  of  leprosy, 
so  that  his  soul  might  be  cleansed  from  sin,”  and 
who,  obtaining  his  desire,  died  six  years  afterwards 
in  the  odor  of  suiclity. 

The  mediaival  pilgrim  believed  as  implicitly  as 
.Elian  or  Pliny  that  the  vipers  of  Sicily  could  dis- 
tiuguish  between  legal  and  iU«^Itimatn  children ; 
he  looked  u{K>n  Etna  and  Vesuvius  as  the  outlets  of 
Pandemonium;  and  hn  attributed  more  virtues  to 
the  diamond  than  ever  the  ancients  dreamed  of. 


According  to  him  that  gem  preserved  the  health  of 
its  wearer,  developed  and  cherished  wit  in  him, 
secured  his  triumph  in  a  good  cause,  baffled  en¬ 
chantments,  dispersed  phantoms,  paralyzed  wild 
beasts,  tamed  lunatics,  and  grew  moist  in  the  pres¬ 
ence  <rf  poison ;  that  Is,  it  displayed  all  these  admira- 
Ue  qualities  if  it  had  been  ootained  uncoveted  and 
unpurchased,  as  a  free  gift.  But  it  was  in  favor  of 
his  shrine  that  the  pilmm  chiefly  delighted  to 
expand  his  credulity.  Marvellous  were  the  things 
related  of  Riose  places.  In  this  respect  St  Patrick’s 
Purgatory  bore  away  the  palm  from  even  the  Vii^ 
gin’s  house  at  Loretto  and  the  convent  of  Sinai,  — 
though  the  former  was  transported  through  the  air 
fhxn  Palestine ;  and  though  the  future  head  of  the 
latter  house  was  always  pc»nte<l  out  by  the  spon¬ 
taneous  ignition  of  his  lamp,  and  the  deaths  of  his 
brethren  portended  by  the  mysterioas  extinction  of 
theirs. 

It  appears  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Irish  was  their  disbelief  in  future  pun¬ 
ishment  ;  they  would  not  credit  the  existence  of 
Tartarus  unless  th^-  saw  it.  This  was  a  source  of 
mnch  trouble  to  tKe  great  missionary.  At  length 
he  received  a  revelation  which  turned  his  perplexity 
to  joy.  He  was  shown  a  cave  in  a  desert  place,  and 
informed  that  whoever  would  spend  a  night  within 
its  precincts  should  behold  the  torments  of  the  wick¬ 
ed  and  the  enjoyments  of  the  blessed,  and  return 
cleansed  of  all  sin.  Immediately  St.  Patrick  en¬ 
closed  the  cave,  built  an  oratory  in  its  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  committed  it  to  the  custody  of  a  company 
of  monks.  Thenceforth,  down  even  to  this  veiy 
hour,  the  place  became  a  noted  resort  of  pilgrims. 
Few,  however,  were  found  daring  enough  to  pen¬ 
etrate  the  dismal  vault  Still,  the  feat  was  attempt¬ 
ed  on  rare  occasions,  and  yet  more  rarely  achieved, 
for  it  was  fraught  with  une.xampled  terror  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  peril.  Conspicuous  among  the  few  who 
ventured  to  explore  its  recesses  and  returned  to  tell 
the  tale  was  the  Knight  Owen.  This  man  had  ren¬ 
dered  his  youth  infamous  by  loose  and  violent  liv¬ 
ing  ;  but,  awaking  In  time  to  a  fit  sense  of  his  wick¬ 
edness,  he  sought  a  bishop,  confessed,  so  far  as  in 
him  lay  made  reparation,  and  entreated  to  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  a  penance  of  suitable  severity.  Accord¬ 
ingly  the  prelate,  but  with  some  reluctance,  desired 
him  to  go  to  the  infernal  regions,  as  displa'ved  in 
St.  Patrick's  Purgatoty,  and  gave  him  a  letter  to 
facilitate  his  entrance.  Received  by  the  prior,  he 
remained  fifteen  days  in  fasting,  prayer,  and  flag¬ 
ellation,  by  way  of  preface  to  his  undertaking.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  a  solemn  service,  including  the 
prayers  for  the  dead,  was  recited.  The  monks  then 
led  the  knight  to  the  entrance  of  the  cave,  besprinkled 
him  plentifully  with  holy  water,  loaded  him  with 
good  wishes,  and  locked  the  wicket  behind  him. 
The  knight  crossed  himself,  and  stepped  boldly  for¬ 
ward,  like  Christian  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death.  The  day  faded  behind  him  as 
he  want,  until  at  length  the  passage  opened  upon  a 
plain  that  stretcheit  boundlessly  through  the  dim 
twilight.  Before  hhn  stood  a  small  chapel,  —  a  roof 
supported  by  pillars ;  he  entered  and  seated  him¬ 
self.  In  a  flew  minutes,  fifteen  men,  robed  in  white, 
with  newly  sliaven  crowns,  marched  in  and  saluted 
liim  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  The  leader  then 
addressed  him,  and  commended  ]iis  rei.jlution,  but 
warned  him  that  be  would  encounter  much  risk  to 
soul  and  body.  “  The  moment  we  leave  you,”  said 
he,  a  multitude  of  unclean  spirits  will  set  upon 
you.  They  will  threaten  you,  torment  you,  and 
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leave  no  means  untried  to  turn  you  back.  But  as 
you  value  your  salvation  here  and  hereafter,  heed 
them  not.  Give  way  to  them  but  for  an  instant, 
and  you  are  irretrievably  lost.  Be  firm,  then,  and 
cease  not  to  invoke  the  name  of  the  Lord.  Thus 
are  they  to  be  overcome,  and  thus  only.”  The  fif¬ 
teen  then  left  him.  The  knight  collected  all  his 
courage,  and  he  had  full  need  of  it.  A  multitude 
of  hideous  demons  thronged  in.  They  threatened, 
they  tempted,  and,  finding  him  unshaken  by  these 
means,  kindled  a  huge  fire.  Hung  him  in,  and  dragged 
him  up  and  down  through  the  blaze  wit^  iron  hooks. 
But  he  called  vigorously  on  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  the  dames  had  no  power  to  hurt  him.  Next 
the^  dragged  him  through  a  black  wilderness  to  a 
region  of  woe  and  calamity.  It  was  thronged  with 
innumerable  people,  fastened  face  downwards  to  the 
ground  with  red-hot  nails,  and  tortured  by  howling 
fiends.  Again  he  was  required  to  return.  He  re¬ 
fused,  and  the  demons  attempted  to  indict  upon  him 
the  suderings  that  he  witnessed.  Thus  he  passed 
through  various  appalling  scenes  to  that  place  con¬ 
cerning  which  Dante  writes,  —  “  All  hope  abandon, 
ye  who  enter  here.”  Thence  he'was  led  to  a  broad 
and  noisome  river,  —  spanned  by  a  lofty,  narrow, 
and  slippery  bridge,  —  “  A1  Sirat's  arch,”  —  which, 
in  spite  of  op)>osing  demons,  he  traversed  safely 
until  he  reached  the  mansions  of  the  blessed.  And 
here  we  cannot  help  remarking  that,  graphic  and 
precise  as  they  ave  concerning  the  place  of  torment, 
the  monks  are  altogether  vague  when  they  write  of 
heaven.  There  is  one  passage,  however,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  description,  that  deserves  to  be  preserved : 
“  A  ray  of  light,  descending  from  God,  lit  up  the 
whole  country ;  and  a  sparkle  of  it  settling  upon 
his  head  and  entering  his  body,  the  knight  felt  such 
a  delicious  sweetness  pervade  his  heart  and  iVame 
that  he  hardly  knew  whether  he  was  alive  or  dead.” 
Returning,  he  met  the  fifteen  in  the  chapel,  and  was 
urged  by  them  to  depart  quickly.  “  The  day  is 
breaking,”  said  they ;  “  and  if  the  brethren  find  you 
not  at  the  gate,  they  will  conclude  that  you  have 
been  destroyed,  like  so  many  others,  and  abandon 
vou  to  your  fate.”  To  avert  this  catastrophe  the 
knight  made  haste,  and  reached  the  wicket  just  in 
time.  The  monks  received  him  joyfully,  and  con¬ 
ducted  him  with  thanksgiving  to  the  altar.  There 
he  remained  for  another  period  of  fifteen  days,  en¬ 
gaged  in  fervent  prayer ;  and  he  left  the  priory  only 
lor  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land. 

There  were  so  many  of  these  shrines,  and  super¬ 
stition  attached  so  much  sanctity  to  the  pilgrim  who 
had  visited  the  more  famous  of  them,  that  a  perpet¬ 
ual  inducement  was  held  out  to  vagrancy  and  pil¬ 
grimage  to  rise  into  a  profession.  An  amusing 
rover  was  the  professional  pilgrim,  —  and  as  shrewd 
as  he  was  popular.  Brimful  of  song  and  story, 
habituated  to  travel,  and  a  sharer  in  many  a  wild 
adventure,  there  was  no  pleasanter  companion  than 
the  palmer  during  the  long  winter  evenings. 

Ills  lore  was  adapted  to  suit  all  ages  and  every 
variety  of  taste.  He  could  discourse  as  elofjuently 
of  love  and  beauty  as  of  martyr  and  miracle ;  he 
could  troll  a  lively  ditty  as  well  as  a  solemn  psalm  ; 
and  he  could  crack  a  joke  as  readily  as  he  could 
quote  a  homily.  He  possessed  quaint  secrets,  too, 
valuable  to  housewife  and  farmer,  was  an  excellent 
judge  of  cattle,  and  a  veritable  clerk  of  the  weather. 
And  his  knowledge  of  the  latest  fashions  of  tire  and 
doublet  and  the  newest  tricks  at  fence  —  to  say 
nothing  of  current  scandals  —  recommended  him 
equally  to  the  maidens  and  youths  of  the  hamlet. 


He  was  skilful,  also,  at  compounding  love-potions 
and  infallible  salves  for  broken  heads,  and  was  an 
adept  in  portent  and  palmistry.  He  'was  as  wel¬ 
come  to  the  castle  as  to  the  cottage  ;  and  found  as 
comfortable  a  corner  by  the  abbey  fire  as  in  the 
chimney  nook  at  the  alehouse.  And  he  was  alwa^-s 
secure  of  a  refuge;  for,  when  his  resources  were 
exhaus*  ;d  in  one  quarter,  —  all  his  stories  told  and 
all  his  attractions  ended,  —  a  stroll  of  ten  or  a  dozen 
miles  would  place  him  within  a  new  circle,  as  will 
iug  to  be  amused  and  instructed  as  the  last ;  unless, 
indeed,  some  irrepres.sible  inclination  renilered  fur¬ 
ther  flight  indispensable.  For  these  wanderers,  with 
their  practised  tongues  and  ready  wit,  made  way 
only  too  easily  with  the  gentler  sex,  and  very  fre¬ 
quently  the  rosy  daughter  elected  to  cast  in  her  lot 
with  the  fascinating  pilgrim.  Nor  was  that  individ¬ 
ual  altogether  useless.  He  was  the  newspaper  and 
the  circulating  library  of  the  day,  besides  being  — 
unconsciously,  indeed,  and  slowly,  but  nevertheless 
surely  —  the  disseminator  of  civilization.  He  made 
distant  lands  acquainted,  and  interchanged  far  and 
wide  the  ideas  of  peoples  otherwise  sundered.  For 
he  was  obliged  of  necessity  to  traverse  the  whole 
extent  of  Christendom,  since  the^ principal  shrines 
—  those  which  no  pilgrim  could  dispense  with  visit¬ 
ing  —  lay  at  its  four  extremities.  To  this  we  owe, 
among  other  things,  that  strange  jumble  of  myth 
and  fable  which  constitutes  the  {lopular  legends  and 
superstitions  of  the  Middle  Ages  —  those  stories 
wherein  the  doings  of  Djinn,  Gnome,  and  iEsar  are 
so  oddly  interwoven  that  it  is  now  wellnigh  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  in  any  of  them  a  distinct  nation¬ 
ality.  To  this,  too,  we  owe  the  universal  prevalence 
of  that  legend  which  represents  the  favorite  hero 
of  every  land,  from  Denmark  to  Dalmatia,  restrained 
in  magic  slumber  until  the  extremity  of  his  country 
shall  rouse  him  to  a  long  career  of  triumph ;  for 
what  is  it  but  a  form  of  that  belief  so  long  current 
in  the  East  concerning  the  incarnation  of  Deity  V 

Now  and  then  a  bona  fde  pilgrim  —  one  who 
really  endeavored  to  subdue  the  pangs  of  remorse 
and  to  atone  for  enormous  crimes  by  these  wander¬ 
ings  —  would  appear  along  the  routes,  appalling  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact  with  his  wretched 
aspect  and  still  more  miserable  story.  Such  a  one 
was  that  Count  of  Anjou,  the  latter  portion  of  whose 
life  was  one  unending  pilgrimage.  The  perpetrator 
of  previously  unheard-of  atrocities,  —  the  murderer 
by  every  fearful  means  of  all  his  nearest  relatives, 
his  brother  heading  the  list,  —  wherever  he  went  ho 
seemed  to  see  his  victims :  they  haunted  his  path, 
they  interrupted  his  prayers,  they  circled  his  sleep¬ 
less  pillow,  appearing  to  his  desperate  sight  in  all 
the  terrors  of  their  last  agonies,  wearying  his  ear 
with  their  reproaches,  and  ceaselessly  invoking  ven¬ 
geance  on  his  head. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  features  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages  was  their  wandering  associations  of  peni¬ 
tents.  Famines  and  pestilences  were  awfully  fre¬ 
quent  in  those  days,  and  destructive  far  beyond 
modem  experience.  Every  eight  or  ten  years  they 
came  —  first  dearth,  and  then  the  pest  —  with  the 
utmost  regularity.  And  as  tho  people  were  taught 
that  these  calamities  were  the  manifestations  of 
heavenly  wrath  provoked  by  sinful  indulgence,  while 
they  were  accustomed  by  long  habit  to  resort  to 
penance  as  a  universal  remedy,  it  was  but  natural 
that  they  should  endeavor  to  arrest  their  ravages 
by  a  course  of  severe  asceticism.  During  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  these  plagues,  therefore,  penance  be¬ 
came  a  mania,  and  fraternities  were  established  for 
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its  better  practice.  Thus  every  few  years  a  vast  mass 
of  people  would  suddenly  appear  in  motion  from 
shrine  to  shrine,  praying  anil  mortifying  as  they 
went,  and  gathering  recruits  at  every  step.  And, 
after  exciting  universal  interest,  the  band  would 
dissolve  as  suddenly  as  it  had  assembled.  These 
companies  were  very  numerous,  counted,  indeed,  by 
hundreds ;  but  every  one  of  them  had  its  features 
strongly  stamped  with  individuality.  Some  admit¬ 
ted  only  the  poor,  others  were  limited  to  males,  and 
cno  or  two  were  formed  exclusively  of  children. 
jNow  and  again,  too,  brotherhoods  arose  which 
opened  their  ranks  to  those  only  who  professed  pe¬ 
culiar  opinions.  The  great  majority,  indeed,  were 
free  to  all  Christiana  without  distinction  of  age,  se.x, 
rank,  or  opinion  ;  but  every  one  of  them  had  some 
peculiarity  of  discipline  that  rendered  it  strikingly 
uniijue.  While  the  greater  number  of  these  singu¬ 
lar  congregations  excited  a  merely  temjiorary  inter¬ 
est,  a  few  survived  for  years,  and  one  or  two  of  the 
more  popular  were  reproduced  again  and  again, 
down  almost  to  our  own  time. 

One  day  —  we  write  of  the  dawn  of  the  fifteenth 
century  —  a  countless  multitude  was  seen  descend¬ 
ing  the  slopes  of  the  Alps  into  Italy.  Whence  it 
came  or  how  it  had  originated  were  mysteries.  It 
might  have  sprung  complete  from  the  glaciers,  for 
all  that  could  be  told  ;  and  its  spectral  appearance 
by  no  means  tended  to  diminish  the  universal 
amazement.  A  white  shroud  was  wrapped,  from 
forehead  to  heel,  round  every  member  of  the  host, 
and  concealed  them  alike  from  their  comrades  and 
the  outward  world.  Some  paces  in  front  of  this 
living  avalanche  stalked  the  leader,  in  similar  attire, 
rearing,  by  way  of  banner,  a  lofty  crucifi.x  on  his 
shoulder.  Who  or  what  he  was  none  knew,  —  name, 
country,  and  profession,  —  in  all  things  he  remains 
to  this  hour  as  much  an  enigma  as  the  “  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask.”  Concerning  one  thing,  however,  there 
could  be  no  mistake :  for  the  time  being  he  was  a 
mighty  power,  ilis  figure  was  commanding,  his 
voice  sonorous,  and  his  eloquence  persuasive  e.\- 
ceedingly.  Now  the  multitude  paused  to  hear  his 
impassioned  declamation ;  and  anon  the  march  was 
resumed  to  the  meloily  of  hymns,  which,  pealing 
from  ten  thousand  tongues,  rolled  through  the 
woods  and  fields  like  thunder  softened  down  to 
music,  and  e.xercised  an  irresistible  power  over  the 
sympathies  of  the  hearers.  Grand  as  they  are  at  all 
times,  never  were  the  “  Dies  Inc  ”  and  the  “  Stabat 
Mater”  so  expressive.  As  it  was  merely  requisite 
to  accompany  this  attractive  band  for  a  very  limited 
period,  in  order  to  share  the  benefits  that  attached 
to  its  sanctity,  it  soon  became  very  popular. 
Knights,  nobles,  and  courtly  dames  thronged  to 
swell  its  ranks,  and  a  cardinal  led  the  march  from 
Florence  to  Rome.  At  length  the  leader  excited 
the  jealousy  of  the  reigning  Pope,  was  seized,  and 
committed  to  the  fiames.  Excommunication  and 
civil  enactments  were ‘levelled  at  his  followers  in  all 
directions,  — the  first  Parliament  of  Henry  iiass- 
ing  an  Act  against  them,  —  and  the  White  Brethren 
disjiersed  forever. 

The  autumn  of  1316  saw  something  quite  as 
strange.  Louis  Hutin  declared  war  with  Flamlers, 
raised  an  army,  and  advanced  towards  the  frontiers. 
His  march,  however,  was  stayed  by  a  succession  of 
heavy  rains,  which  spoilt  his  stores  and  spread  sick¬ 
ness  through  his  ranks.  Being  thus  compelled  to 
return  to  the  capital,  the  disease  was  communicated 
by  the  troops  to  the  citizens  of  Paris,  and  soon  be¬ 


came  terribly  virulent.  To  propitiate  the  saints  a 
series  of  processions  was  organized,  and  for  several 
weeks  the  streets  were  paraded  daily  by  an  enor¬ 
mous  throng.  In  front  marched  the  ecclesiastics  of 
the  capital,  plentifully  provided  with  banners, 
crosses,  relies,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
superstition.  Then  followed  the  court  and  its  great 
officers.  And  behind  them  trooped  a  long  array  of 
both  sexes  and  every  rank,  “  in  purLi  naturalibws  ”  ; 
while  such  of  the  populace  as  could  not  muster  suffi¬ 
cient  faith  or  impudence,  as  the  case  might  be,  to 
join  the  naked  band,  formed  a  zone  around  it,  and 
added  their  portion  to  the  universal  prayer.  Nor 
were  these  scenes  confined  to  Paris,  —  they  accom¬ 
panied  the  disease  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to 
the  other.  These  freaks,  like  many  others  of  the 
same  period,  and  several  of  much  later  date,  were 
always  justified  by  bishops,  anabaptists,  and  puritans, 
with  scriptural  arguments. 

In  1251  all  France  was  dismayed  by  fearful  news 
from  Egypt.  Its  crusading  army  had  been  destroyed, 
and  King  Louis  and  such  of  his  nobles  as  survived 
were  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  infidel.  At  this 
juncture  a  Hungarian  preacher  made  his  appear¬ 
ance.  He  traversed  the  country  in  all  directions, 
denouncing  the  abominable  pride  and  luxury  of  the 
nobles  as  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  “  Such  hands  as 
theirs,”  he  cried,  “  can  never  wrest  the  Holy  Sepul¬ 
chre  from  the  grasp  of  the  miscreants.  That  honor 
the  Virgin  reserves  for  the  poor  and  the  lowly.  And 
here,”  he  added,  raising  a  hand  kept  always  tightly 
clenched,  “  here  I  bear  the  summons,  written  by 
her  own  fingers,  and  carried  down  to  me  from 
heaven  by  an  angel,  which  calls  upon  the  ploughman 
and  the  shepherd  to  go  forth  and  work  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  the  sacred  soil.”  A  hundred  thousand  of 
the  lowest  class  soon  gathered  round  his  pennon. 
In  the  midst  of  such  a  mass  the  Hungarian  wa.xed 
still  bolder.  Hitherto  he  had  spared  the  clergy; 
but  from  that  time  forth  his  diatribes  against  sensu¬ 
ality  fell  far  more  frequently  among  them  than 
among  the  nobles.  And,  assailing  the  system  as 
well  as  the  ministers,  —  smiting  full  at  the  root  as  at 
the  branches,  —  he  poured  forth  the  most  extrava¬ 
gant  and  levelling  doctrines.  Nor  was  his  the  only 
voice  that  indulged  in  these  rude  philippics.  Scores 
upon  scores  of  his  followers  emulated  his  example, 
mounted  t'lc  stump  in  all  quarters,  and  cried  just  as 
fiercely  and  effectively  against  their  temporal  and 
spiritual  superiors.  And  their  practices  were  just  as 
mischievous  as  their  precepts.  They  were  religious 
and  very  ceremonious  in  their  way;  but  neither 
their  ethics  nor  their  rites  were  e.xactly  such  as 
honesty  could  always  approve  of.  They  displayed, 
indeed,  like  many  other  fiinatics  and  one  or  two 
reformers,  a  remarkable  faculty  for  performing  the 
works  of  Satan  in  the  name  of  divinity.  Some  of 
them  contracted  very'  disonlerly  marriages,  more  of 
them  dispensed  with  the  ceremony  altogether,  and 
the  whole  bo<ly,  forsaking  their  occupations,  lived 
and  enjoyed  themselves  at  the  expem^  of  those  poor 
misled  creatures  who  still  remained  in  “  the  gall  of 
bitterness.”  The  clergy  were  furious,  and  well  they 
might  be;  but  they  were  altogether  powerless,  for 
the  strength  of  the  nobles  was  otherwise  employed, 
and  the  middle  classes,  such  of  them,  at  least,  as  had 
suffered  nothing  from  the  Pastoureaux,  had  no  ob¬ 
jection  at  all  to  see  the  vices  of  their  spiritual  pastors 
and  masters  receive  a  little  well-deserved  castiga¬ 
tion.  One  or  two  of  the  priests  ventured  to  attend 
the  meetings  of  the  Pastoureaux,  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  their  intlam- 
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matoiy  haranffoes;  but  they  had  good  reason  to 
regret  their  ibUy,  fiir  the  moment  they  were  recog¬ 
nised  they  were  set  npoa  and  beaten  withont  mercy. 
On  the  festival  of  ^  Barnabas  the  Fastouruaux 
entered  Orieaas,  a  city  that  regarded  them  with 
peculiar  favor,  in  solemn  procession.  Having  circled 
the  town  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  in 
which  such  rabblements  delight,  drams  beating, 
colors  dying,  they  gathered  in  groups  round  their 
favorite  orators.  A  scholar  belonging  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  interrupted  one  of  these  spouters,  and  de¬ 
nounced  him  to  his  face,  and,  what  the  speaker 
thought  very  much  more  about,  to  the  faces  of  bis 
auditors,  as  a  liar,  a  reprobate,  a  hypocrite,  and  a 
heretic.”  These  epithets,  pretty  as  they  were,  could 
not  stand  comparison  for  an  instant  with  those  the 
Fastoureaux  apfdicd  hourly  to  the  bloated  bishops 
and  something-o(M>ther  aristocracy.”  But  such  a 
triding  consideration  as  that  could  not  be  expected 
to  sway  an  excited  mob,  and  so  they  set  upon  the 
student,  and  tore  him  to  shreds  in  les.s  than  five 
minutes.  Tliey  next  made  a  rush  at  the  university, 
beat  all  the  students  that  came  in  their  way,  burnt 
the  library,  and  massacred  fire-and-twenty  priests 
out  of  hand.  For  a  few  hours  they  carried  all  beibre 
them,  and  mob  law,  with  ail  its  amenities,  reigned 
supreme.  But  a  reaction  soon  set  in. 

The  Orleans  outrage  indicted  a  death-blow  on  the 
gathering  of  the  PastooreauK.  Respectability  with¬ 
drew  its  patronage,  —  in  fact,  became  positively 
and  unequivocally  hostile;  and,  appalled  at  their 
handiwork,  the  Fastoureaux  retreated  in  haste 
to  the  fields,  split  up  into  fitetioos,  struck  their  tents, 
packed  up  th^r  goods,  and  other  people’s  too,  —  tmr 
this  kind  of  reformer  delights  much  in  spoiling  the 
Egyptians,  —  and  departed  in  diderent  directions. 
At  first  they  maintained  somctiiing  like  an  orderly 
march,  but  their  steps  quickened  by  degrees  as  the 
troops,  which  a  vacillating  government  at  last  mus¬ 
tered  courage  to  let  loose,  drew  nearer  and  nearer.  I 
One  body,  headed  by  the  Hungarian,  made  its  way 
to  Bourges.  There  the  leader  announced  that,  on 
a  certain  day,  he  would  perfonn,  not  one,  but  many 
miracles!  A  great  crowd  gathered  to  witness  the 
marvels,  and,  as  the  operator  failed  to  keep  his 
promise,  they  comforted  themselves  for  the  disap- 
iK>tntment  by  knocking  him  on  the  head.  Another 
leader  escaped  to  England  ,with  a  small  number  of 
followers,  and  was  tom  to  pieces  by  the  people  of 
Shoreham.  Of  the  remainder,  a  good  many  escaped 
by  resuming  their  former  employments.  Enough, 
however,  were  slaughtered  and  gibbeted  to  sicken 
the  travellers  for  many  a  mouth  with  their  unbur- 
iod  carcasses.  But  the  animating  spirit  was  not  yet 
extinguished.  It  smouldered  on  for  seventy  years, 
and  then,  in  1320,  lairst  forth  in  even  a  fiercer 
ilanie.  On  this  occasion,  two  apostate  priests,  taking 
up  the  text  of  the  Hungarian,  gathered  similar 
hordes  around  tliem.  These  mobs  encamped  in  the 
centre  of  France,  lielped  thetuselves  by  force  to 
whatever  they  wanted,  and  sent  out  numerous  mis¬ 
sionaries  to  ronse  all  their  brethren  to  a  similar 
course.  Some  of  these  gentry  being  imprisoned  by 
the  authority  of  Faris,  a  large  body  of  the  Fastour¬ 
eaux  marched  on  the  capital,  gained  an  entrance, 
broke  open  the  prisons,  and  released  their  d<!puties. 
Then  directing  their  course  sonthward,  wherever 
they  came,  they  hunted  up  and  massacred  the  Jews, 
slaWng  them  with  such  hideous  tortures  that  500  of 
th^  people,  —  who  with  their  families  and  their 
property  had  sought  refige  in  the  royal  castle  of 
Ve^un,  —  finding  the  fortress  too  weak  to  defend 


them,  actually  flung  their  childien  from  the  battle¬ 
ments,  and  then  slaughtered  each  other,  in  preference 
to  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Fastoureaux. 
But  tlie  course  of  these  fanatics  was  nearly  run. 
The  Fope  excommunicated  them;  and,  becoming 
involved  in  Ute  marshes  of  lignes-Mortes,  they 
were  there  hemmed  in  by  the  troops  until  the 
greater  portion  of  them  perished  miserably  by  fam¬ 
ine  and  disease.  ■  Of  trc  remainder,  a  very  few 
were  allowed  to  escape ;  but  so  many  were  hanged 
that  “  the  trees  were  split  with  the  weight  of  their 
bodies.” 

In  the  summer  of  1213  a  boy  was  noticed  wander¬ 
ing  from  town  to  town  in  France.  His  hand  was 
never  stretched  out  for  alms,  nor  his  voice  subdued 
into  tlie  beggar’s  whine.  He  lielonged  not  to  the 
tribe  of  vagrant  students,  and  still  less  to  that  of  the 
mountebank  or  the  pecaroon.  Neither  did  be  carry 
cither  of  tbose  universal  passports,  the  palmer’s 
stafi'  or  the  gleeman’s  cithara.  Unlike  each  and  all 
of  these,  his  mien  was  saintly  and  his  conduct 
irreproachable.  Wherever  he  went  he  chanted  the 
words,  “Lord  Jesus,  give  us  back  the  Holy  Cross!” 
pausing  only,  to  indulge  in  fervent  prayer.  In  a  little 
time  be  was  universally  revered  as  the  messenger  of 
Heaven,  and  happy  was  that  house  esteemed  wherein 
he  deigned  to  t^e  up  his  lodging.  But  soon  alarm 
began  to  permeate  and  deepen  the  awe  with  which 
he  was  everywhere  regarded.  And  truly  the  efiect 
of  his  example  was  appalling.  All  at  once  a  strange 
infatuation  seized  on  all  the  boys  of  the  same  age. 
No  sooner  was  his  voice  heard  in  any  town  or 
hamlet,  tlian  out  they  poured,  mustered  in  his  track, 
and  accompanied  him  blindly  whitliersocver  it 
pleased  him  to  direct  his  course.  Bolts  and  bars 
were  useless  to  restrain  them ;  tears  and  prayers  to 
turn  them  fVom  their  purpose.  They  hastened  to 
quit  father,  motlier,  home,  everything  that  was  dear¬ 
est,  to  follow  this  strange  leader,  and  chant  with 
him,  “Lord  Jesus,  give  us  back  the  Holy  Cross!” 
They  came  to  him  by  twenties,  by  hundreds,  by 
thousands.  Every  day  added  to  the  throng,  until 
at  length  no  city  would  consent  to  receive  them 
within  its  walls.  Having  gathered  this  great  host, 
he  directed  its  march  towards  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Himself  led  the  way,  reclining  in 
a  chariot  lined  with  cloaks.  After  him  pressed  the 
countless  throng,  chanting,  “Ixird  Jesus,  give  us 
back  tlie  Holy  Cross.”  And  every  instant  they 
trampled  the  weaker  to  death,  as  they  struggled  fur 
the  place  nearest  to  their  leader’s  car,  for  he  among 
tliem  was  envied  exceedingly  who  could  touch  his 
]>crson  or  gather  a  thread  from  liis  robe.  In  tlie 
end  the  whole  of  them  (icrlshed  on  the  laud  or  in 
the  sea. 

Even  more  singular  were  the  dancers,  who  first 
attracted  attention  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1373.  A 
set  of  ragged  wanderers  were  these  who  made  beg¬ 
gary  an  article  of  faith,  and  who  signalized  them¬ 
selves  by  extreme  dissent  from  the  Church,  and 
contempt  for  its  organization.  '  They  admitted  only 
the  initi.ated  to  their  private  assemblies,  which  were 
hehl  at  night  in  secret  places,  and  where  it  was  said 
they  practised  the  greatest  abominations.  Wander¬ 
ing  about  in  bands  of  thirty  or  forty,  their  profession¬ 
al  poverty,  their  impassioned  eai'iiestness,  tlieir 
frantic  rit^  and  Uieir  contempt  for  persecution, 
gave  them  extraordinary  power.  Wherever  tliey 
appeared,  their  singular  aspect  and  still  more  singular 
reputation  attracted  nudtrtudes  of  spectators ;  and  a 
crowd  was  all  they  reijuired  to  go  through  their 
singular  performances.  In  those  superstitious  times 
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it  was  almost  impos^hle  to  witness  their  furious 
motions  and  hear  their  frenzied  shrieks.  —  motions 
of  worship  and  shrieks  of  prayer,  veritable  attem|)ts 
to  take  Heaven  by  storm,  —  without  being  infected 
by  the  mania.  Indeed,  their  example  was  as  conta¬ 
gious  as  the  plague,  and  cijually  drt'adetl.  If  we 
are  to  credit  the  annalists  of  the  perioil,  —  and  with 
the  doings  of  the  revivalists  in  view  it  would  be 
scarcely  lair  to  disbelieve  aU  that  they  tell  us  con¬ 
cerning  these  dancers,  —  no  rank,  no  profession,  no 
place  was  exempt  from  the  contagion.  Wherever  it 
found  human  life  and  nerves,  there  it'  exerciseil 
dominion.  Everywhere  the  dancers  became  at  will 
the  centre  of  a  writhing  multitude.  Ami  the  dis¬ 
jointed  ravings  of  these  paroxysms  were  generally 
regarded  as  prophetic,  ^or  did  the  mania  depart 
with  the  vagabonds  who  brought  it  Wherever  the 
excitement  had  once  fastened,  it  never  relaxed  its 
hold.  In  vain  was  the  axe  jdied  on  these  enthusi¬ 
asts,  and  the  gibbet  loaded  with  their  bodies.  They 
disappeared  only  when  Europe  became  satiated  with 
their  extravagance. 

But  un(|ue8tionabIy  the  strangest  of  all  these 
itinerants  of  faith  were  the  gloomy  flagellants  ;  and, 
oddly  enough,  they  wore  also  the  most  tenacious  of 
existence.  A  singularly  impressive  picture  they  pre¬ 
sent, —  mmre  like  a  dismal  vision  of  dreamland  than 
a  gathering  of  human  life, — a  sable  host  in  cease¬ 
less  inarch,  —  each  phantom’s  shoulder  bare,  tbe  left 
band  bearing  a  little  wooden  cross,  and  the  right 
a  whip,  so  well  applied  that  the  dust  in  tlie  track 
of  the  long  procession  was  dimpled  with  its  bloml. 
Groans,  shrieks,  and  wild  ejaculations  rose  multi¬ 
tudinous,  and  enveloped  the  march  with  a  deep 
dread  sound,  like  the  dash  of  tlie  agit|ited  sea. 
Wherever  that  sound  alarmed  the  ear,  —  in  the 
passes  of  the  Apennines,  through  the  German  for¬ 
ests,  across  the  fields  of  France,  —  those  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  in  the  vicinity  fled  or  IihI  themselves. 
For  the  penitential  torrent  absorbed  nil  wlie  hap¬ 
pened  to  cross  its  course.  Ko  matter  who  they 
were  nor  how  employed,  —  no  matter  how  pressed 
nor  bow  expected,  —  there  was  no  escape  tor  any. 
Resistance  was  in  vain,  remon.-rtrance  nnheeiled. 
Here  tbe  dreary  fanatics  surprised  a  troop  of  beg¬ 
gars,  there  a  band  of  hunters,  yonder  a  company  of 
traders  or  a  bridal  group ;  and,  under  penalty  of 
having  the  iWsh  flogged  from  their  bones,  forced 
them  to  become  flag^ants,  until  they  were  released 
by  reaching  the  next  celebrated  shrine,  —  Loretto, 
it  might  be,  or  Cologne,  or  Rheiuts.  History  first 
notices  the  flagellants  in  1260,  when  the  Crusades 
began  to  flag.  They  reappeared  agmn  in  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  and  for  ten  years  perambulatwl  and 
agitated  Europe.  This  w;is  their  palmy  day,  and  it 
was  also  the  one  in  which  they  encountered  most  op¬ 
position  from  pope  and  prince,  particularly  in  Gei^ 
nuiny,  where  for  the  time  they  were  put  down  by  the 
Teutonic  knights.  In  1351,  these  warriors  mustered,  { 
and  having  well  prepared  themselves  for  the  task 
by  fa.sting  and  prayer,  they  set  upon  a  body  of  the 
flagellants  in  full  march,  massacred  thousands  of 
them  on  the  spot,  and  compelled  the  mnltitude  of 
their  captives  to  be  rebaptized.  The  flagellants 
made  their  last  appearance  towanls  tlie  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  when  Henry  HI.  attempted  to 
render  them  fashionable.  As  a  flagellant,  he  pa¬ 
raded  the  streets  of  Paris  in  the  depth  of  winter,  at¬ 
tended  by  the  dames  and  ^pdlants  of  his  court,  and 
followed  by  a  long  array  of  rabble,  all  applying  the 
whip  and  all  suitably  apparelled,  —  not  a  few,  as  in 
the  days  of  Louis  Hutm,  —  the  king  being  conspic¬ 


uous  by  a  wreath  of  skulls  twined  round  his  waist. 
But,  enthusiasm  being  the  life  of  these  brotherhoods, 
they  speedily  died  out  when  adopted  by  frivolity. 


I  HA''  *.  urrived  at  that  time  of  life  when  epheme¬ 
ral  pleasures  lose  their  charm,  and  the  solid  attrac¬ 
tions  of  tljc  table  become  of  the  most  paramount  im- 
(Kirtance.  The  delights  of  poetry  failed  me  at  five- 
and-twenty,  and  those  o)l  music  I  never  knew.  (I 
was  born  without  an  Ear,  but  the  gods  made  up  the 
deficit  by  bestowing  on  me  an  appreciative  Palate.) 
At  forty,  I  ceased  to  dance,  —  from  a  circumstance 
which  I  now  do  not  hesitate  to  term  Fat.  At  forty- 
fivo^  I  began  to  doubt  whether  Women  smiled  upon 
me  in  genuine  earnest ;  at  fifty,  I  was  sure  they  only 
made  game  of  me.  I  never  had  the  cour;\ge  to  be 
a  Gambler,  so  that  cards  were  no  more  to  me  than 
child’s  toys.  Thus,  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  I 
find  mj’self  entirely  dependent  as  to  pleasure  uptm 
the  Domestic  Aflections  and  my  Palate. 

Reduced  to  this  extremity.  Fate,  who  never  tires 
of  plaguing  us  poor  mortals,  deprived  me  of  my 
cook.  To  persons  who  have  five  thousand  pounds 
a  year  and  upwards,  this  is  not  of  the  slightest  con- 
se<|uence.  If  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  you  have 
only  to  hire  an  artiste  for  a  guinea  jier  day,  who 
will  make  tbe  dinner-hour  a  blissful  epoch,  and  play 
no  trk'ks  with  the  coats  of  your  stomach  afterwards. 
But  I  am  unfortunately  a  very  poor  man,  although 
nature,  I  am  sure,  intended  me  for  a  very  rich  one. 
lly  wife  (a  most  exemplary  woman,  if  she  couhl 
only  cook)  is  obliged  assiduously  to  apply  herself,  in 
our  domestic  arrangements,  to  that  most  disagree¬ 
able  study.  Economy.  Instead  of  expending  a  hun- 
«lre<l  pounds  a  year,  as  I  should  like  to  do,  in  the 
encouragement  of  culinary  art,  I  can  only  afford  to 
give  —  well,  no  matter ;  the  fact  is  I  do  not  give  a 
hundred  (nor  yet  fifty),  and  still  I  give  more  than 
I  can  afford.  1  am  constantly  making  sacrifices  to 
tlie  Divinity  who  presides  over  good  cooking.  My 
dress  is  very  far  from  fashionable.  Nothing  in  shops 
(unless  it ’s  at  tbe  fishmonger’s  or  the  Italian  ware¬ 
houseman’s)  ever  tempts  me  to  spend  money.  I 
walk  instead  of  uring  wheels ;  althoi^h  it  is  true  I 
do  sometimes  indnlge  in  a  hansom  when  there  is 
anything  particular  for  dinner,  for  I  find  nothing 
endows  one  with  appetite  so  untUilinglr  as  rushing 
through  the  air  in  that  description  of  vehicle.  I  do 
not  travel  in  the  autumn,  but  save  all  the  money 
usually  e.xpended  in  tliat  frivolous  amn.sement  to 
furnish  my  table  with  August  grouse.  Gloves  I  do 
not  wear,  but  only  dangle  them  in  my  hand.  Thea¬ 
tres  I  never  put  my  head  into,  —  and,  indi!e«l,  I  should 
not  do  so  were  1  ever  so  rich,  for  they  induce  lobster 
.suppers,  and  seriously  impair  the  digestion.  I  blush 
for  the  selfishness  of  biiiuan  nature  when  I  find  my¬ 
self  at  the  tables  of  those  of  my  own  rank  in  life, 
who  attire  themselves  and  their  families  in  the  most 
fashionable  raiment,  and  yet  omit  to  give  me  cu¬ 
cumber  with  my  salmon,  and  even  AVenham  ice 
with  my  Seltzw-water,  —  Wenham  ice,  that  only 
costs  tiiem  twopence  a  pound  at  most,  and  only  a 
penny  if  they  use  the  Company’s  refrigerators  ! 

The  importance  of  this  subject  here  demands  a 
slight  digression  ;  why,  why  is  there  a  deficiency  of 
Ice  at  nineteen  dinner-tables  out  of  twenty  in  this 
so-called  civilized  metropolis?  Why  do  people 
who  have  got  twopence  retrain  from  spending  it  on 
that  article  ;  or,  if  they  have  not  got  twopence  (as  is 
^  the  case  with  many  excellent  Amphitryons),  why  do 
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they  not  obtain  credit  for  the  same  ?  Am  I  —  is 
anybo<Jy  —  such  a  fool  as  to  consider  an  aristocratic 
neighbor  any  sufficient  substitute. for  the  little  vase 
of  tinkling  crystal  which  should  be  always  within 
reach  at  dinner,  at  least  from  Xlay  to  October  V  My 
fashionable  neighbor  may  be  “  cool  ”  enough,  and 
probably  is  in  one  sense,  but  his  languid  imperti¬ 
nence  does  not  atone  lor  the  absence  of  Wcnhani.  I 
do  not  say  that  1  would  not  give  twopence  for  all  the 
aristocratic  society  in  Belgravia,  but  I  most  certain¬ 
ly  would  not  accept  it  during  the  summer  months 
in  exchange  for  my  indispensable  clear  ice.  In  the 
United  States,  such  an  omission  would  not  be  toler¬ 
ated  in  a  second-class  hotel;  and  yet  I  remember 
dining  at  Richmond  the  other  day,  when  the  waiter 
placidly  informed  me  that  they  had  used  up  all 
their  ice.  It  would  be  just  as  unpardonable,  in  my 
opinion,  if  he  had  placed  the  dinner  upon  the  bare 
table,  and  accounted  for  it  by  saying  that  they  had 
used  up  all  their  table-cloths  that  were  not  at  the 
wash.  AVhat  vile  cooking,  by  the  by,  one  gets  at 
those  Richmond  and  Greenwich  inns !  Never  once 
have  I  had  a  dinner  there  so  well  cooked  in  all  par¬ 
ticulars  as  those  I  was  wont  to  have  at  home  in  the 
old  daw,  when  —  1  cannot  proceed :  you  must 
bear  with  me  ;  I  have  lost  Her ;  yes,  she  was  but  a 
woman,  and  yet  I  would  not  have  exchanged  her 
for  many  a  man-cook.  Her  omelettes,  sweet  and 
savory !  The  delicate  xoupfon  of  young  onion  rises 
(like  the  faint  echo  of  a  song  in  memory’s  ear),  and 
brings  down  the  unwilling  tear. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  muttons :  to  those 
wretched  mutton-cutlets  keeping  guard  over  a 
few  hard  peas,  which,  at  Greenwich  dinners,  that 
cost  two  guineas  a  head,  are  considered  to  be 
quite  an  artistic  entree.  You  have  only  to  charge 
the  foolish  Swells  high  enough,  and  they  will 
be  satisfied  with  anything.  Claret  cup,  made  of 
Gladstone’s  wine  at  “  twelve  shillings  the  dozen, 
bottles  included,”  and  steeped  in  borage  till  it 
tdstes  like  the  smell  of  a  chemist’s  shop,  must,  it 
seems,  be  excellent,  if  only  it  be  expensive.  As  for 
the  whitebait,  they  don’t  even  do  that  at  Greenwich 
better  than  She  did  it.  This  reminds  me,  however, 
th.at  I  have  something  to  say  that  is  cheering  and 
consolatory.  I  remember  the  days,  —  not  so  long 
ago,  —  when  it  was  very  rare  to  get  whitebait  in 
London  except  at  clubs ;  whereas  now  those  queer¬ 
looking  wire  saucepans  hang  up  in  every  well- 
mipointed  kitchen.  Let  us  give  the  Age  its  due. 
Those  fairy  fish  require  delicate  handling,  and  there¬ 
fore  form  a  very  good  test  of  a  cook’s  capabilities. 
People  imagine  that  they  are  dear,  whereas  they  are 
very  cheap,  if  you  only  have  them  often  enough. 
The  fact  is,  that  they  require  huge  quantities  of 
lard ;  but  this  lard  will  serve  again  (as  it  does  at 
hotels  and  clubs,  of  coursq),  so  that  more  fish  may 
be  procured  and  cooked  the  next  day  for  almost  the 
same  money.  [There,  if  I  never  write  another  line, 
I  should  now  feel  that  I  had  put  on  record  something 
to  benefit  my  species.]  Do  not,  however,  let  your 
cook  attempt  to  do  whitebait  by  the  light  of  nature. 
If  she  does  not  understand  it,  she  must  be  taught. 
Otherwise,  there  results  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish ;  a 
mass  of  amalgamated  minnows  brown  and  greasy; 
such  as  I  have  seen  lately  at  my  own  table  from  the 
hands  of  an  artiste  who  assured  us  she  could  “  do 
everything,”  and  who  accordingly  did  —  and 
whitebait  —  brown. 

This  brings  me  back  again  to  Cooks.  The  change 
that  has  taken  place  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  this 
household  servant  during  the  last  twenty-five  years 


is  remarkable.  The  cook  that  asked  fourteen  pounds 
a  year  in  1843,  at  present  asks  forty ;  and,  more¬ 
over,  the  former  lady  would  do  all  the  work  of  her 
department,  whereas  the  latter  demands  at  least 
three-cpiarters  of  a  kitchen-maid,  if  not  the  whole 
of  that  young  person'  The  delicate  touches  of  her 
art,  it  seems,  monopolize  her  attention,  and  the 
chalks  must  be  ground  and  the  colors  mixed  by  an 
a-ssistant.  I  do  not  deny  that  the  present  cooks  are 
sujMjrior  to  the  past;  but  I  don’t  think  they  have 
improved.in  the  same  ratio  with  their  cost ;  they  are 
better,  but  not  so  much  better  as  they  have  “  bet¬ 
tered  themselves.”  They  require,  too,  not  only 
more  assistance,  but  an  amount  of  delicate  consider¬ 
ation,  which  has  hitherto  been  reserved  for  prin¬ 
cesses  and  wet-nurses.  They  must  not  be  “  put  out  ” 
by  remonst.ance,  far  less  rebuke;  they  must  have 
“  stout,”  and  not  porter ;  and  unlimited  leave  to  see 
their  friends.  It  is  a  mere  detraction  to  say  that 
they  encourage  Policemen  or  Lifeguardsmen.  They 
might  condescend,  perhaps,  to  an  inspector  of  a 
sergeant-major,  but  not  to  ordinary  members  of  the 
civil  and  military  professions.  At  least,  no  “  good 
cook  ”  would  do  so ;  although  the  individual  called 
“a  good  plain  cook”  might  forget  herself  so  far. 
When  they  are  advertised  as  “  plain,”  you  may  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  accuracy  of  that  description  ;  for  my 
part,  I  like  the  colored  editions. 

And,  by  the  by,  I  may  incidentally  remark  that 
only  once  have  1  ever  beheld  a  pretty  cook.  Time 
tries  all,  it  is  said  ;  but  not  so  severely —  at  all  events, 
with  respect  to  the  complexion  —  as  the  kitchen 
fire.  A  good  cook,  too,  notwithstanding  th.at  cooks, 
like  poets,  are  said  to  be  born,  and  not  made,  can 
scarcely  be  very  young.  The  distractions  of  love  do 
not,  therefore,  interfere  with  their  usefulness  to  the 
same  extent  as  with  the  parlor-maid,  the  housemaid, 
the  nursery-maid,  and  (above  all)  with  “  the  young 
ladies’  maid.”  Their  attachments  are  of  a  solid 
character.  They  affect  widowers,  —  generally  mid¬ 
dle-aged  small-tradesmen,  —  and  have  an  eye  to  a 
Comfortable  settlement  in  life.  They  look  before 
they  leap  into  the  gulf  of  matrimony.  If  I  was  a 
small-tradesman,  I  should  do  my  best  to  marry  a 
good  cook.  The  idea  of  getting  one  for  nothing  — 
or  its  synonym,  for  “  love”  —  makes  me  almost  wish 
I  was.  Though  ’umble  our  ’ome,  we  should  then  al¬ 
ways  sit  down  to  something  nice,  and  the  dripping 
would  not  be  sold,  nor  the  things  that  should  go 
into  the  stock-pot. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  contempt  for  one 
description  of  fashionable  folly;  let  me  here  hint  at 
another.  AVhy  are  young  ladies  often  taught  the 
use  of  the  Celestial  Globe  (which  is  really  of  no 
use),  but  never  cookery'?  If  I  was  a  young  govern¬ 
ment-clerk,  or  a  barrister  who  has  just  done  “eat¬ 
ing  his  dinners  ”  only  in  one  sense,  how  much  rather 
would  I  marry  a  girl  who  could  give  me  a  good 
omelette  until  we  could  afford  to  Keep  an  artiste, 
than  one  who  could  speak  French  with  an  English 
accent,  or  play  indiflerently  on  a  cheap  piano,  or 
know  Magnall’s  Questions  by  heart !  Talk  of  ro¬ 
mance  !  In  all  the  fiction  of  Courtship,— p  I  mean, 
in  all  the  courtship  of  Fiction,  —  what  is  more  touch¬ 
ing  than  .the  making  that  beefsteak-pudding  by 
Tom  Pineh’s  sister  1  And  this  is  an  attraction, 
remember,  that  remains  when  beauty  has  departed, 
when  the  Beloved  Object  has  become  an  object  (to 
the  casual  observer),  and  there  is  not  enough  hair 
left  at  the  back  of  her  head  to  cover  her  frisette ! 
O  woman,  woman !  take  my  advice,  and  learn  to 
cook !  Then  shall  your  gentle  ministration  be  as 
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a  sweet  savor  in  the  nostrils  of  your  husband,  and 
your  labor  be  acceptable  unto  him  even  when  you 
have  hatl  fourteen  children.  Teach  all  your  girls 
to  cook,  and  you  shall  bo  blessed  even  by  the  gen¬ 
eration  that  comes  after  you.  The  teachings  of  the 
just  smell  sweet,  and  simmer  even  in  their  dust. 
Or,  if  moral  considerations  have  no  weight  with  you, 
reflect  how  infinitely  preferable  it  is  for  your  daugh¬ 
ter  to  be  a  culinary  artiste  and  nder  de  facto  of  a 
great  household,  than  to  be  a  governess,  with  half 
her  saliiry,  and  snubbed  by  the  servants.  [This  is 
the  8econ<l  pregnant  piece  of  advice  which  I  have 
“  thrown  in  ”  along  with  the  merely  literary  matter 
of  this  article,  and  which  has  incidentally  sprung 
from  the  consideration  of  this  most  important  sub¬ 
ject.] 

Ay  hen  I  say  that  cooks  do  not  devote  themselves 
to  love,  I  merely  mean  that  they  are  not  easily  in- 
to.xicated  with  that  foolish  passion,  although  they 
are  often  enough  intoxicated,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  and 
do  give  way  to  passion  of  another  sort.  Of  course, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  their  sex,  they  look  for¬ 
ward  to  being  married  ;  and  the  ohler  they  are,  the 
more  near  that  crowning  conclusion  to  their  culinary 
toil  appears.  But  they  do  not  count  their  years  like 
ordinary  mortals,  nor  accept  their  preferment  as 
their  sisters  do.  They  take  brevet  rank  as  Mrs. 
Bonne  Femme  (an  excellent  soup,  which  I  have 
ventured  to  substitute  for  the  names  Jones  or  Rob¬ 
inson)  at  once,  however  young  they  may  be;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  advertise  themselves  as 
“  middle-aged  ”  long  after  they  have  reached  the 
extreme  limit  assigned  to  human  life.  I  saw  three 
cooks  in  one  day  lately,  the  announcements  of  whose 
attractions  in  the  Times  had  induced  me  to  seek 
their  acquaintance,  the  age  of  each  of  whom  might 
have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  that  paper  under 
the  head  of  Longevity  Extraordinary.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  tell  these  ladies  the 
reason  why  it  was  most  unlikely  that  they  should 
stwnd  many  years  under  my  roof,  and  I  thanked 
Heaven  (not  for  the  first  time)  for  the  possession  of 
a  wife.  It  is  I  who  cross-examine  all  candidates 
about  their  purees  and  their  pastry,  but  it  is  my  wife 
who  rescues  me  from  the  embarrassments  that  there¬ 
upon  ensue.  I  have  recently  made  the  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  about  fifty  cooks ;  not  one  of  them  young, 
and  not  one  of  them,  according  to  their  own  ac¬ 
count,  past  middle  age.  As  a  rule,  they  have  only 
a  six  weeks’  character  from  their  last  two  places, 
but  a  very  long  one  from  the  lady  with  whom  they 
previously  lived,  who  is,  however,  abroad,  and  her 
addre.«s  is  doubtful.  These  are  all  sent  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Servants’  Register  Offices,  to  which  I  have 
been  fool  enough  to  pay  five  shillings  apiece  for  this 

feat  accommodation.  [As  a  tliircl  piece  of  advice, 
beg  to  give  this  caution;  Never  pay  a  regisU'r- 
office  till  you  procure  your  servant ;  nor  even  then, 
until  you  have  been  one  calendar  month  unrobbed 
and  unmurdered.]  The  better  sort  of  candidates 
have  “  characters  ”  of  from  one  year  to  six.  I  differ 
with  some  about  the  amount  of  wages,  and  with 
others  as  to  their  artistic  acquirements;  and  my 
wife  differs  perhaps  with  those  with  whom  I  should 
otherwise  agree,  in  apganl  to  the  work  expected  of 
them.  But  a  few  are  selected  —  one  at  a  time,  of 
course  —  about  whom  it  is  worth  while  to  make 
further  inquiries.  As  to  their  merits  as  artistes,  it 
is  very  difficiftt  to  get  at  the  truth.  You  have  little 
else  to  go  by  Myond  the  situation  of  their  last  place : 
you  can’t  expect  kromeslcis  from  Camberwell,  nor 
purees  from  Peckham  Rye ;  but,  on  the  other  hand. 


you  often  get  bad  cooks  from  fashionable  localities. 
For  my  part,  I  prefer  tripe  well  done  to  the  most 
ambitious  of  failures;  but,  unhappily,  not  one  of 
these  people  will  give  you  a  specimen  of  their  qual¬ 
ity,  As  if  the  manager  of  a  theatre  or  an  opera 
would  engage  a  leading  tragedian  upon  his  own  ipse 
dixit,  or  a  principal  tenor  without  having  heard  him 
ofien  his  mouth !  This  standing  upon  their  dignity 
is  no  doubt  a  good  shield  for  ignorance,  but  it  is 
very  inconvenient,  and  often  necessitates  a  month 
of  indigestion.  Once,  and  once  only,  my  question : 
“  Will  you  cook  a  dinner  to-morrow  f  ”  met  with  a 
prompt  affirmative ;  but  that  woman  was  a  woman 
of  genius.  Never  did  I  ait  down  to  a  more  excel¬ 
lent  repast  than  was  cooked  by  her.  Nothing  was 
forgotten  or  mismanaged,  and  not  until  the  cheese 
souffle'e  had  been  dismissed  from  her  clever  hands 
did  that  (otherwise)  admirable  woman  give  herself 
up  to  intoxication.  She  was  too  drunk  even  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  fifteen  shillings  I  had  promised  her  for  the 
job.  She  called  the  next  morning,  quite  cool  and 
pleasant,  only  her  hand  shook  a  little,  until  I  offered 
her  a  gla.ss  of  port  and  a  biscuit,  —  and  wished  to 
know  if  she  had  given  satisfaction.  As  a  cook,  she 
had  been  perfection,  and  I  tried  to  entertain  a  hope 
that  she  might  give  up  her  little  weakness,  and 
“  do”  for  us,  but  my  wife  nipped  that  idea  (severe¬ 
ly)  in  the  bud ;  and  I  believe  she  was  in  the  right. 
The  artiste  herself  allowed  that  she  had  left  two 
situations  in  consequence  of  “  having  enjoyed  her¬ 
self  upon  festive  occasions  vather  too  freely”;  and 
although  she  would  never  have  overdone  the  mut¬ 
ton,  we  might  perhaps  have  been  burned  in  our 
beds.  She  adds  another  to  that  long  list  of  gifted 
beings  who  have  had  no  enemies  but  themselves; 
and,  no  doubt,  it  is  our  duty  to  condemn,  rather  than 
to  pity  her.  But  my  heart  somehow  still  yearns 
towards  that  unhappy  woman,  and  I  really  think  if 
our  present  state  of  cooklessness  continues,  that  there 
would  be  no  great  harm  —  although  I  should  be  the 
last  to  emmurage  a  vice  that  in  time  destroys  the 
palate  —  in  taking  her  “  by  the  job.” 

After  many  fiascos,  we  did  get  a  woman  to  come 
by  the  week  on  trial,  and  she  is  with  us  now.  She 
said  that  it  was  absurd  to  take  that  precaution,  be¬ 
cause  she  was  sure  that  nature  had  intended  her  to 
suit  us  for  our  lives  long.  But  I  am  glad  we  did 
take  it,  nevertheless.  She  could  cook  everything, 
she  said.  She  would  not,  I  believe,  have  hesitated 
to  aver  her  proficiency  to  cook  human  flesh,  if  my 
questions  had  taken  that  direction.  She  also  prom¬ 
ised  to  do  all  that  was  asked  of  her  in  other  respects. 
Altogether,  she  was  and  is  the  most  cheerful,  as 
well  as  the  most  tremendous,  liar  with  whom  I  have 
ever  been  acquainted.  On  the  occasion  of  the  first 
little  dinner  she  gave  my  wife  and  me,  I  said :  “  Spare 
for  nothing,  Mrs.  Bonne  Femme,  but  send  up  every¬ 
thing  of  your  best.”  I  took  no  luncheon  on  that 
day,  but  reserved  my  appetite  for  the  trial-feast. 
This  was  lucky,  for  hunger  was  upon  that  occasion, 
not  merely  the  best  sauce,  but  the  only  one.  k 
sharp  kitchen-maid  could  have  turned  out  a  better 
dinner.  Everything  was  spoiled  that  was  n’t  boiled. 
As  if  one  wanted  boiled  things !  But  the  eurlous 
part  of  the  affair  was,  that  the  wretched  impostor 
below  stairs  was  of  opinion  that  she  had  acquitted 
herstdf  to  admiration.  She  especially  prided  her¬ 
self,  it  seems,  upon  “  her  sweet*,”  her  single  spec¬ 
imen  of  which  was  comprised  in  a  sag'>  oudding, 
with  some  jam  spilt  on  it.  And  yet  this  wom.-n  had 
a  character  with  her,  which,  if  it  did  not  quite  cor¬ 
roborate  her  own  assertions,  gave  some  ground  for 
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but  what  is  that  conipare.1  to  the  w,cke<lne.s  of  library  were  it  nM  ior  T^e  Vcretary  re- 

sitieZ'sisiisr 

f  „„|;.„S^  M-  “T„aL'nh'.5oL“Tbt  ?Ue  KupufnrJre.aily  W.og«i»bl..by  tU. 

certain  ;  but  here  she  is,  ami  here  she  sticKS.  nne  „„sr«nt«.ile-ville  and  messeDBers-in-wait- 

brought  three  boxes  with  her  (one  ot  them  ^  |'nc' concregated  in  the  ailjarent  passages.  The 

ofth;ark),asserting  that  she  was  sure  to  su,^  u  cV,  "  onCrnin^  object  ol^ny^  visit,  ex- 

might,  therefore,  just  as  well  make  hermit  plained  with  much^liteness  that  in  Pans  there 

able  at  once.  She  continues  to  state  t^t  s^  d^  pl^^neU  ^  ^ 

suit,  and  is  w  good  as  to  add,  that  ‘"I-  new  boulevanls,”  said  lie,  “  have  pierced 

finds  the  place  to  her  liking.  !«  ^ain  I  have  tma  ^  „  Moreover,  there  were  no  regular 

her  that  she  is  not  “cook  enough  for  «*  J  ^r  vagabonds’  places  of  resort,  no 

deeil  she  is  not  a  cook  at  all)  ;  she  on  y  s  a  loiWine-houses  for  tranijis,  no  casual  wards  or  night 

head  and  smiles,  as  though  I  ^  j  ‘  refu-'w  for  the  destitute;  their  8>'stem  was  altogeth- 

Shc  won’t  go,  and  I  don’t  knowhow  to  make  her.  ralugw  ^r  tne^^si  ,  ^ 

1  have  been  looking  into  Bum  s  Justice,  but  I  c*n  poverty  and\agrancy  were  (luite  as 

not  fiml  that  I  have  any  remedy  against  her  The  l^^.th  ,,  ^^nal  crime,  llere  the 

police,  of  course,  decline  to  interfere,  excep  chef”  produceil  a  bundle  of  English  Acts  of  Par- 

favor;  and  I  dare  not  call  in  ‘!‘f  ii,ment  Lveral  clauses  of  which  he  iiointed  out,  and 

count  of  “  the  young  ladi^  maid  and  the  ot  er  ha  ^  clauses  from  the  French  code.  On 

girls.  It  is  sad  to  be  ^  to  his  writing-table  was  an  assortment  of  the  London 

times  worse  to  possess  a  bad  one  who  retuws  to  directories,  together  with  several 

leave  your  roof,  and  assures  you  she  is  j.>  i;  i  Blue-bwks  and  parliamentory  reports  on 

comfortable  where  she  is.  I  have  said  “J?®  criminal  matters,  which  naturally  le«l  to  the  remark, 
cook  nothing;  but  there  I  exaggerate.  Although  7,,  "  to  li  familiar  with,  l.ut 

our  weekly  bills'  have  never  been  so  high  ,  considerable  interest  in,  the  English  police 

she  has  been  with  us,  it  is  impossible  to  J®.  Yes,”  replied  he,  “  I  have  made  -it  my 

of  petty  larceny.  She  cooks  accounM  uneomm  y  ^  systems  besides  our  own,  and 

well.  *i,u  <ia«;s«.'u.a  of  crime  in  other  countries :  more- 


of  petty  larceny.  She  cooks  accounM  uncommon  y  ^  systems  besides  our  own,  and  I 

well.  Bie  statistics  of  crime  in  other  countries :  mor^  j 

- - - - - - over,  so  familiar  am  I  with  the  map  of  ^ndon  that 

NIGllT-RAMBLES  IN  PARIS.  were  I  ever  to  visit  England,  I  believe  I  should  ha^  ^ 

,._XT  THE  rmEFECT^RE  Axn  AHOXO  THE  CIIIF-  "J®  should  about  OU^ 

d  la  Main  tells  an  anecdote  of  some  noblemen  of  agente  to  his  seat,  he  un- 

the  “ancien  riigime”  whose  .^®  Wked  Uie\loor  of  an  adjoining  cabinet  ami  brought 

driven  about  Paris  at  night  time,  f  j^rtb  the  true  British  constable’s  stall’  and  rattle ;  the 

of  the  police,  in  a  sombre-looking  chariot  by  a  deaf  tortl  ttic  tr^  ur  i,  preferable  to  the  sword, 

and  dumb  coachman,  selected  on  purpose  b®®^®  .j  jor^hc  rattle,  he  appeared  to  regard  it  aa 

he  conld  hear  and  say  nothing,  and  so  J  e  better  t£;;  Tplaj-thing!^' 

self  in  exploring  the  mysteries  of  the  citj .  ^  moment  an  agent  of  the  private  police 

a  whim  for  one  night  s  expenence  similar  to  t  <  „„t^,.c,i  the  “  chef s  ”  bureau  to  announce  that  the 

the  “  grand  seigneur  ”  of  the  era  of  Louis  (iuinzo,  .  ®"^  gone  to  the  Camp  of  St.  Maur, 

occurre.1  to  me  that  it  might  possibly  ^  som^few  Liles^in  th^suburbs  of  Paris;  whereupon 

with  the  assistance  of  the  ^lice,  a  chef ’’forthwith  wrote  out  certiun  orders,  which 

listing  the  services  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  coachman.  ,  i  i  to  the  a^ent.  “  You  must  not  imagine, 

1  therefore  ventured  to  present  myself  ^®  F®:  jjg  ^gaid'^uming  to  me,  “that  the  emperor  never 
fecture,  with  an  introduction,  explaining  that  I  ,  ,  \  g^rrounded  by  detecUves.  It 

asked  to  be  favor^  by  tl*®,  ®^Fn^®®  ^  ‘  of  course,  to  take  precautionary  measures 

tion  of  an  agent  during  such  an  expedition.  w  „rotection,  still,  it  is  only  on  State  occasions 

I  enteredthe  prefecture  on  the  side  of  the  Qua.  [®;  P^J^Xmed  of  his  movements  beforehand, 

des  Drfevres  by  the  Rue  Jerusalem,  and  past  the  that  we  "®  ^is  visit  to  St. 

Rue  Nazareth.-name8  that  appear  to  have  su^  M  Jr  "ntil  after  be  . 

gested  to  the  Pans  thieves  the  slang  term  of  J  course  of  further  conversation,  the  “  chef 

dea,”  which  they  apply  to  ‘ho  prefecture.  A  ^nt  -  ^  ^  statement  of  crimes  and  offences 

nel  and  a  sergent-de-ville  on  duty  at  ®"®  ®"®  ®*  _  Lmmitted  durin-r  the  p.ast  month  within  the  limits 

short  narrow  street,  and  a  sentinel  pacing  ^  p  of  the  twenty  amndissements  into  which  Pans  is 

and  down  at  the  other,  carefully  scanned  every  one  it  appeared  that  there  had  been 

who  entered.  Passing,  by  the  guard-room,  congr«-  di  ided,  J^™^XKgainst  the  person  during 
gated  around  and  within  which  f®^  .  ^  month  of  April,  1868,  comparing  with  twenty  in 

wkliers  smoking  and  lounging  on  the  the  corresponding  month  of  the  year  preceding ;  and 

entered  a  dark  humid  paasaF  leading  *  |  .  of^ these  thirteen  offenders  had  been 

staircase,  ^Vith  sergenUHl^viUo  posted  on  every  Uhate.^^^^  Considering  that  ParU  is  up- 
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seem  to  show  that  Paris  enjoys  an  amount  of  securi¬ 
ty,  so  far  as  attacks  against  the  person  are  concerned, 
unknown  to  other  lai^  European  cities.  One 
thing  is  quite  certain :  under  the  Imperial  regime 
the  police  of  Paris  have  rendered  the  city  far  safer 
at  night  than  ever  it  waa  before. 

Vagabondage,  the  ‘^chef”  remarked,  was  the 
common  offence  with  which  the  police  had  to  con¬ 
tend  ;  nearly  half  the  arrests  made  by  them  were  of 
vagrants  simply.  “  Paris,”  said  he,  “  is  fed  with  va¬ 
grants  h-om  all  the  departments  of  France.  The 
adventurous,  those  in  want  of  work,  the  idle,  the 
di8apix>inted,  the  invalids,  and  the  cripples,  all  flock 
to  the  capital  by  cheap  railway  trains,  or,  if  need 
be,  on  foot,  in  search  of  fortune,  work,  an  asylum, 
or  a  cure ;  instead  of  which  they  ordinarily  come 
to  encounter  more  or  less  misery.”  When  detected 
begging,  or  sleeping  in  the  open  air,  if  it  is  their  first 
ofl'ence,  they  are  sent  back  to  their  own  parish  — 
means  being  furnished  them  to  convey  them  ten 
leagues  towards  their  destination.  AVhen  they  have 
accomplished  this  distance,  on  the  production  of 
their  papers  at  the  Mairie  of  the  commune  they 
are  8up[>lied  with  money  to  convey  them  another 
ten  leagues,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  their  journey. 
A  repetition  of  the  offence  renders  them  liable  to 
imprisonment.  Casual  vagrants  who  are  natives 
of  Paris,  and  in  actual  want,  are  sent  to  the  muni¬ 
cipal  depots  or  refuges  at  fSaint  Denis  and  Villers- 
Cotterets,  while  those  who  are  vagabonds  by  pro¬ 
fession  are  eomiuitted  to  prison  lor  long  or  short 
periods,  according  to  their  degree. 

My  interview  with  the  “  chef”  had  this  result. 
As  in  his  judgment  there  was  really  nothing  to  be 
seen  it  would  answer  no  good  purpose  to  place  a 
police  agent  at  my  disposition.  He  would  willing¬ 
ly,  he  said,  grant  me  oiders  to  visit  all  the  prisons 
of  the  capital,  where  I  could,  if  I  pleased,  study 
crime  undergoing  its  due  punishment,  administered 
solely  with  the  view  to  refonnation.  As  this  was 
not  e.vactly  my  object,  I  thanked  him,  and  took  iny 
leave,  anil  ne.Kt  day  rebiined  the  services  of  an 
agent  of  the  “  police  de  suretd,”  who  had  been  re¬ 
commended  to  me,  on  my  own  account.  An  ap¬ 
pointment  was  made  with  this  inilividual  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  evening  at  hall-past  eight  o’clock  ;  and,  profit¬ 
ing  by  the  politeness  of  the  ollicials  at  the  prefec¬ 
ture,  I  decided  to  devote  the  hour  preceding  to 
witnessing,  in  company  with  a  friend,  the  arrival 
there  of  the  various  jirisoners  who  had  been  arrest¬ 
ed  throughout  Paris  since  the  morning,  and  who,  we 
were  informed,  would  be  brought  to  the  prefecture 
from  the  *‘  posU>s  de  police  ”  of  the  diilerent  arron- 
disscraents  at  about  seven  o’clock. 

Shortly  after  that  hour,  the  first  half-dozen  vans 
drew  up  in  the  yai-d  of  the  prefecture,  which  is  al¬ 
ready  lined  on  both  sides  with  sergents-de-ville,  the 
j  majority  of  whom  are  engaged  in  reading  the  Petit 
I  Monileur.  On  tlie  doors  of  the  first  van  being 
'  opened,  some  halt-dozen  prisoners  trip  gayly  out  with 
all  the  nonchalance  of  habitual  offenders.  All  the 
men  are  in  blouses,  and  all  the  women  without  bon¬ 
nets,  proving  them  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
humbler  class,  which  is  not  surprising  after  you  have 
learnt  that  vagabondage  and  hawking  without  per¬ 
mission  of  the  police,  together  with  a  moderate 
number  of  petty  thefts,  constitute  the  great  majority 
of  offences.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  prisoners  — 
evidently  old  offenders,  and  habituated  to  the  ways 
of  what  is  called  the  depot,  whither  they  are  all 
conveyed  after  being  subjected  to  a  cursory  inspec¬ 
tion  and  the  charges  against  them  have  been  enter¬ 


ed  in  the  books  of  the  prefecture  —  come  provided 
with  loaves  at  bread  and  other  small  comforts.  Next 
day  every  prisoner  undergoes  an  examination  by  the 
“juge  d’instruction,”  who  either  sends  him  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  tribunals  or  discharges  him  with 
a  reprimand.  There  are  three  clearances  of  the 
“postes  de  police”  all  over  Paris  in  the  course 
the  twenty-four  hours. 

Shortly  after  eight  o’clock  I  and  my  friend  quit 
the  prefecture  and  proceed  on  our  expedition  in  com¬ 
pany  with  the  agent  of  “  police  de  surety,”  whose 
services  I  had  retained.  He  is  a  powerful,  thick-set 
individual,  slightly  over  the  middle  height,  under 
forty  years  of  age,  and  the  ribbon  of  the  medal  of 
the  Italian  camjiaign  indicates  that  he  has  been  in 
the  army.  He  is  armed  with  the  ordinary  stout 
walking-stick  common  to  members  of  his  fraternity. 
He  suggests  that  we  at  once  drive  to  the  lowest 
({uarter  of  Paris,  namely,  the  barrier  of  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  in  the  thirteenth  arrondissement,  where  mis¬ 
ery  and  mendicity  arc  so  rife  that  one  person  in 
every  five  receives  relief  from  the  Bureau  de  Bien- 
faisance  some  time  or  other  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
On  our  road  the  cab  stops  to  take  up  another  agent 
of  police,  a  friend  of  the  first,  a  younger  and  slighter- 
built  but  equally  powerful  man,  with  a  stick  like  to 
that  carried  by  his  comrade. 

The  cab  rattles  onwards  through  narrow  winding 
streets,  past  old  and  dingy  stone  houses,  once  the 
residence  of  noble  and  wealthy  men,  now  the  abodes 
of  misery  and  crime,  across  broad  open  spaces  with 
the  wrecks  of  demolished  tenements  cumbering  the 
ground  in  every  direction,  and  proving  that  the  Pre¬ 
fect  of  the  Seine  has  at  last  laid  his  hand  on  this 
foul  quarter  of  the  capital,  ])ast  the  turbid  rushing 
waters  of  the  Bidvre,  —  an  open  sewer  almost  in  the 
heart  of  Paris,  —  then  past  the  “  Gobelins  ”  and  into 
the  Place  d’ltalie,  and  down  one  dirty  turning  after 
another,  until  the  cab  halts  in  the  Rue  de  Baudrin- 
court  before  a  low  cabaret,  where  several  grimy- 
looking  blear-eyed  men,  chiflbnniers  all,  and  all  more 
or  less  intoxicated,  are  quarrelling  over  their  dirty 
cards,  and  gulping  down  “  cinquieme  ”  after  “  cin- 
(juieme  ”  of  coarse  red  wine. 

Here  one  of  the  agents  of  police  makes  inquiry 
after  the  proprietor  of  a  certain  neighboring  “  cite,” 
inhabited  exclusively  by  chiffonniers,  who  is  not  ob¬ 
served  reclining  on  his  accustomed  bench;  after 
which  we  proceed  to  the  farther  end  of  the  street  to 
a  large  piece  of  waste  ground  fenced  witli  dilapi¬ 
dated  palings,  and  ennobled  by  some  large  railed 
gates,  secured  by  a  padlock  and  chain.  We  knock 
to  arouse  the  inmates ;  instantly  half  a  dozen  fierce 
dogs  growl  and  bark,  springing  at  us  with  intentions 
which  we  are  happily  in  a  position  to  deride.  After 
a  time  a  tall,  slim,  shirtless,  shoeless,  stockingless 
man  (he  does  wear  a  ragged  blouse  and  trousers), 
and  black  as  a  charcoal-burner,  makes  his  appear¬ 
ance  ;  and,  on  recognizing  the  police  agents,  nastily 
removes  the  lock  and  chain,  and  pulls  the  gates 
asunder.  At  a  word  from  him,  the  dogs  cease 
barking,  and  content  themselves  with  snilfing  and 
growling.  Picking  our  way  through  the  mud,  be¬ 
tween  piles  of  rusty  iron,  sound  and  broken  bottles, 
bones,  jars,  gallipots,  and  vessels  and  utensils  of 
every  description,  together  with  mounds  of  old  hats, 
little  hills  of  boots  and  shoes,  and  all  the  countless 
refuse  ol'  the  city,  we  arrive  in  front  of  a  miserable- 
looking  hovel  run  up  in  one  corner  of  the  ground 
with  rotten  planks,  old  doors,  and  pieces  of  tarpaul- 
ing.  The  edifice  is  kept  in  position  by  heavy 
stones,  and  is  roofed  in  with  some  bits  of  felt  and 
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"sheets  of  tin,  on  which  other  stones  are  placed  to 
keep  them  from  being  blown  away.  On  raising  a 
piece  of  tarpauling,  and  striking  a  light,  we  discover 
that  this  wretched  den  is  tenanted  by  three  individ¬ 
uals,  —  the  chifibnnier  whom  we  had  aroused,  another 
miserable  wretch,  seemingly  afllicted  with  ague, 
who  is  lying  on  some  black  ashes  spread  over  the 
slushy  ground  wrapped  up  in  an  old  horse-rug, 
and  a  grimy,  black-bearded,  big-chested  rutfian,  j)er- 
fectly  naked  to  the  waist  and  lower,  who  on  our 
entrance  raised  himself  from  a  couch  of  rags  spread 
on  an  old  shutter,  supported  on  some  pieces  of  rusty 
iron  piping  and  a  broken  packing-case.  The  other 
contents  of  this  den  consisted  of  a  quantity  of  bones, 
several  heaps  of  foul  rags  and  scraps  of  paper,  and 
two  or  three  chiiTonniers’  baskets,  lanterns,  and  hooks. 

Our  guides  now  made  for  the  other  end  of  this 
miserable  patch  of  ground  along  a  narrow,  muddy 
pathway,  bordered  on  both  sides  with  piles  of  old 
metal  of  every  description,  from  a  broken  ]x>rtable 
cooking-stove  to  a  rusty  nail,  rows  of  glass  bottles, 
earthen-ware  jars  and  cracked  crockery,  old  copper 
stew-pans,  battered  cans  and  pails,  bones,  boots  and 
shoes,  broken  chairs,  lamps,  picture-frames,  baskets, 
bird-cages,  brushes  and  brooms,  pieces  of  piping, 
rope  and  canvas,  bits  of  old  harness,  o<ld  wheels, 
plaster  bas-relief^,  coachmen’s  glazed  hats  innu¬ 
merable,  watering-pots,  and  gardening-tools.  The 
half-starved  dogs,  no  longer  restrained  by  their 
master,  whom  our  guides  had  ordered  to  remain 
behind,  are  only  kept  at  a  comfortable  distance  by 
the  constant  demonstration  of  our  walking-sticks. 
At  the  extreme  end  of  the  ground  we  come  upon 
another  hovel,  smaller  and  even  more  wretched 
than  the  first,  formed  of  old  pieces  of  timber,  doors 
and  shutters  propped  one  against  the  other,  with 
numerous  wide  gaps  between,  and  having  one  side 
entirely  open  to  the  wind  and  rain.  The  roof, 
formed  of  some  rotten  tarpauling,  was  not  more 
than  four  feet  from  the  ground,  so  that  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  stand  upright  within  the  rickety  shed. 
On  striking  a  light  we  discerned,  huddled  up  on  a 
heap  of  rags  in  the  farthest  corner,  an  old  man  and 
woman,  covered  with  a  tattered  horse-cloth.  They 
start  up  in  affright  on  seeing  us,  evidently  imagin¬ 
ing  the  visit  of  the  police  agents  to  be  of  an  official 
character,  and  that  they  are  to  be  inarched  off  to 
the  nearest  “  poste  de  police”  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  They  bow  to  the  ground ;  the^  answer  every 
question  put  to  them  in  a  wheedling  tone;  they 
address  the  agents  as  “  Messieurs,”  and  humbly 
ofier  to  guide  us  to  the  neighboring  sheds,  —  only 
too  ready,  in  fact,  to  do  anything  if  it  wilt  save 
them  being  removed  from  their  present  abode  of 
filth  and  misery  to  a  prison  where  they  would  be 
better  fed,  but  where  they  would  also  be  compelled 
to  keep  themselves  tolerably  clean. 

Not  caring  to  inspect  any  other  of  the  hovels  that 
might  be  scattered  over  this  large  tract  of  waste 
ground,  we  return  to  the  chilfonnier’s  cabaret, 
where  wc  are  formally  introiluced  to  a  short,  scjuat, 
broad-shouldered  individual,  with  a  monstrous  show 
of  what  is  called  “  corporation  ”  in  our  dear  London 
city.  lie  has  a  quick,  cunning,  laughing  eye,  a  re¬ 
lentless-looking  mouth,  long  gray  hair,  and  a  crisp 
black  mustache,  and  is  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age.  He  is  dressed  in  a  short  blue  blouse, 
and  he  commits  the  propriety  of  wearing  a  clean 
white  shirt.  In  fact  he  proves  to  be  Monsieur  Tour- 
nier,  proprietor  of  the  Cit4  Tournier,  a  famous 
haunt  of  chiffonniers  immediately  opposite,  and  has 
apparently  arrived  at  the  precise  stage  of  convivial- 
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ity  when  the  temper  gets  uncertain.  Accordingly, 
we  conciliate  him  by  praising  the  pretended  points 
of  some  miserable  cur  of  which  he  appeared  to  be 
particularly  proud,  and  by  informing  him  that  he 
was  indebted  to  our  visit  solely  from  the  celebrity 
which  the  Cite  Tournier,  and  he,  as  its  proprietor, 
had  acquireil,  —  a  celebrity  which  extended  even 
to  the  other  side  of  the  British  Channel.  There  is 
no  amount  of  this  kind  of  flattery  which  ordinary 
Frenchmen  will  not  swallow.  M.  Tournier  had  not 
the  faintest  suspicion  that  we  were  chaffing  him. 
lie  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  and  inquired  if  we 
wished  to  see  the  “  citd,”  and  whether  merely  from 
motives  of  curiosity.  “  If,”  said  he,  “  you  contem¬ 
plate  renting  one  of  my  seventeen  chateaux,  before 
proceeding  further  it  would  be  just  as  well  for  you  to 
give  mo  a  reference.”  With  these  words  he  led  the 
way  across  the  road  to  the  Cite  Tournier,  of  which, 
as  he  had  raised  himself  from  the  rank  of  a  chitfon- 
nier,  he  was  naturally  very  proud. 


“  CATCHING  CRABS.” 

We  proposed  some  time  ago  to  limit  the  reitera¬ 
tion  of  much-used  metaphors,  quotations,  and  old 
jokes  by  the  imposition  of  a  tariff.  Now,  if  these 
plagues  of  modern  journalism  were  to  be  rated 
according  to  their  age  and  popularity,  what  price 
should  we  fix  upon  the  comparison  of  life  to  a 
river  ?  Then,  again,  if  the  price  were  prohibitive, 
what  would  literature  do  without  that  venerable 
simile  ?  And  not  only  is  it  painfully  frequent  in 
literature, — where  it  becomes  offensive  only  through 
the  elalioration  conferred  upon  it,  —  but  it  occurs 
constantly  in  our  common  talk.  In  their  ordinary 
conversation,  men  use  metaphors  as  unwittingly  as 
they  swallow  insects  in  breathing.  The  short,  sharp 
sentences  of  the  counting-house,  the  banter  of  the 
club,  the  graceful  insipidities  of  the  drawing-room, 
teem  with  metaphors ;  and  there  is  no  one  more 
fre«iuent  than  the  talking  of  the  pre^'.^ss  of  life  as  a 
voyage  down  a  river.  Tlie  familiar  dialect  whic.-h  '■ 
we  call  slang  overflows  with  the  same  images.  We  | 
hear  that  B.  is  “  going  on  swimmingly  ” ;  he  has  i 
“  floated  ”  some  wonderflil  company ;  he  has  got  i 
half  a  dozen  lords  to  “  row  in  the  same  boat  with 
him”;  they  hare  “caught  the  turn  of  the  tide”;  I 
he  knows  “  how  to  steer  a  concern  like  that,”  and  j 
“  get  over  the  shallows  ” ;  and  there  being  in  such  a  i 
commercial  undertaking,  no  “  Youth  at  the  prow  | 
and  Pleasure  at  the  helm,”  B.  is  likely  to  “  find  a  i 
snug  haven.”  These  phrases  might  be  continued  | 
for  pages,  so  thoroughly  saturated  is  our  talk  with  I 
that  common  metaphor.  Yet  we  would  venture  to  i 
add  one  more  to  the  list,  in  order  to  describe  in  a  I 
rapid  way  a  social  phenomenon  which  is  very  far  ! 
from  being  of  rare  occurrence.  As  the  contempla-  I 
tive  philosopher  —  shall  we  say  “A.  K.  H.  B.”  i* —  j 
sits  (juietl)'  on  the  river-bank,  piping  his  melancholy  I 
refrain  to  inattentive  ears,  he  observes  from  time  to 
time  a  sharp  and  sudden  crisis  in  the  slow  and 
orderly  procession  of  boats  floating  on  before  him. 
Good  crew  or  bad  crew  does  not  matter  much. 

He  perceives  some  friend  of  his  own,  {Mirhafis.  in  a 
smart  little  outrigger,  stealing  away  from  many  of 
his  companions  in  the  general  scratch-match,  in  an 
instant,  there  is  an  awkward  splutter,  the  heels  of 
his  friend  appiear  in  the  air,  the  boat  is  upset,  and 
the  unhappy  oarsm.an  is  pitched,  with  an  aching 
back,  in  the  tide.  There  he  may  manage  to  “  keep 
his  head  above  water,”  or  he  may  not;  but  in  either  | 
case  he  is  treated  with  contemptuous  indifference  j 
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by  the  majority  of  those  who  have  been  lucky 
enough  to  keep  their  seats. 

Once  a  man  openly  and  distinctly  catches  a  crab, 
the  chances  are  greatly  against  his  recovering  his 
balance.  The  catching  of  a  crab  is  generally  signal¬ 
ized  by  the  appearance  of  a  newspaper  paragraph  ; 
and  then  the  man  is  doomed.  It  is  impossible  tor  the 
reader  to  recall  the  circle  of  friends  whom  he  knew 
ten  or  twenty  years  ago  without  perceiving  blanks 
caused  by  these  sudden  catastrophes.  A.  was  going 
on  very  prosperously  in  business ;  his  consignments 
always  reached  a  good  market ;  his  children  got 
over  the  measles  :  he  had  a  good  digestion,  an  easy 
temper,  and  plenty  of  friends,  when  he  caught  a  tre¬ 
mendous  crab  in  the  Divorce  Court,  and  subsided  at 
once  from  the  society  in  which  he  wirs  wont  to  move. 
13.  was  a  celebrated  lawyer,  whose  clever  sayings 
everylKxly  echoed,  who  was  making  a  fortune  raji- 
idly,  and  looked  forward  to  the  highest  honors  of  his 
protession,  when  he  caught  his  crab  in  the  exposure 
of  certain  inlluences  by  which  be  hatl  induced  a  fair 
client  of  his  to  settle  ujion  him  half  her  projierty. 
There  was  no  more  heanl  of  him,  —  scarcely  a  rip¬ 
ple  in  the  water  was  observable  when  he  sank.  The 
same  re.sults  occur,  under  varying  conditions,  nearly 
every  day.  A  rising  literary  man  is  convicted  of  an 
astounding  and  wholesale  plagiarism,  and  disap¬ 
pears  into  anonymous  leader-writing.  A  popular 
artist  is  accused  of  kleptomania  of  another  kind,  and 
catches  his  crab  in  a  jeweller’s  shop,  where  he  had 
put  in  his  pocket  some  trilling  ornament  of  no  more 
use  to  him  than  a  white  elephant.  A  young  barris¬ 
ter  of  greiit  promise  and  a  hot  temper  gets  into  an 
altercation  with  tlie  judge,  and  is  ordered  out  of 
court ;  we  do  not  expect  to  hear  much  more  of  hinj.  In 
almost  every  case  the  crisis  is  (juite  unexpected  ;  the 
result  irremediable.  There  is  no  righting  the  boat 
again.  It  is  the  disgrace  by  the  catastroi>he  which 
is  the  chief  attendant  pain ;  and  that  disgrace  once 
incurred,  the  unhappy  oarsman  cannot  divest  him¬ 
self  of  the  convict-badge  which  society  has  conferred 
upon  hitn.  Of  course,  there  are  catchings  of,  crabs 
with  which  no  disgrace  is  associated ;  when,  instead, 
the  unlucky  performer,  as  the  waves  close  over  him, 
departs  with  the  pity,  and  even  respect,  of  his  more 
fortunate  companions.  A  great  commercial  crisis, 
for  instance,  produces  hundreds  of  such  ca.ses.  It 
swee|)s  across  the  river,  tilting  over  the  most  care¬ 
fully  balanced  boats ;  and  when  the  oar  strikes  deep 
in  the  water  on  the  other  side,  and  the  man  goes 
overboard,  nobody  possibly  can  blame  him.  He 
and  his  companions  were  unable  to  escape  from  the 
conse(juences  of  certain  conditions  which  it  was  be¬ 
yond  their  power  to  control.  VVe  know,  by  our  ex¬ 
perience  of  ’6G,  how  many  careful,  intelligent,  and 
industrious  people  were  thus  taken  unawares.  The 
catching  of  crabs  at  that  time  was  enonnous,  and 
too  often  tragic.  On  every  side  of  us  people  were 
going  down,  until,  in  the  gener.il  panic,  our  only 
thought  was,  “  .Who  next  ?  ”  One  man,  as  he  went 
over,  upset  his  neighbor’s  boat,  until  it  seemed  as  if 
there  was  to  be  an  end  of  everybody.  Bankruptcy 
was  almost  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
inevitable  ills  of  humanity ;  and  impecuniosity  was  a 
thing  of  which  no  man  was  ashamed.  We  have  not 
recovered  from  that. squall  yet;  but  the  catching  of 
crabs,  in  a  commercial  sense,  is  happily  becoming 
rarer. 

E.xcepting  such  abnormal  ciuses,  it  may  be  always 
suspected  that  the  catching  of  a  crab  is  not  acci¬ 
dental.  It  is  led  up  to  by  predisposing  causes.  The 
suddenness  of  it  is  the  result  of  a  species  of  social 


hypocrisy,  which  is  known  as  the  keeping  up  a 
good  appearance.  The  catching  of  a  crab  occurs 
when  the  man  is  “  found  out”  The  natural  ten¬ 
dency  towards  the  catching  the  crab  is  always  pres¬ 
ent  ;  it  may  be  concealed  for  years.  The  artist’s 
impulse  to  ste.al,  the  barrister’s  ungovernable  temper, 
the  author’s  habit  of  pilfering,  may  not  even  be  sus¬ 
pected  by  their  companions,  until  the  fiasco  occurs, 
and  they  reap  the  benefit  of  recollective  contempt. 
The  merchant  may  have  been  indulging  for  years  in 
those  little  amusements  which  all  at  once  appear  so 
dreadful  in  the  Divorce  Court;  the  lawyer  may 
have  cajoled  a  baker’s  dozen  of  elderly  ladies  before 
the  exposure  is  made  and  the  public  invited  to  turn 
up  the  white  of  its  eyes.  So  clearly  have  we  come 
to  recc^nize  in  the  catching  of  a  crab  the  symptom 
of  a  congenital  illness,  that  the  most  generous  and 
impartial  of  us  have  a  tendency  to' doubt  the  acci¬ 
dental  nature  of  any  such  catastrophe.  If  we  knew 
all,  we  say,  it  would  be  obvious  that  the  catching  of 
the  crab  was  the  result  of  the  man’s  own  awkward¬ 
ness  or  imprudence.  He  presumed  to  row  before  he 
had  acipiired  the  least  experience.  Or  he  ventured 
in  too  frail  a  boat.  Or  he  embarked  with  unsafe 
companions.  Or  he  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking. 
A  dozen  suggestions  may  be  offered ;  but  we  are  al¬ 
ways  inclined  to  attribute  the  catching  of  the  crab 
to  some  more  intelligible  cause  than  mere  accident. 
In  cfise  of  commercial  disaster,  we  must  often  griev¬ 
ously  wrong  the  unfortunate  object  of  our  suspic¬ 
ions  ;  in  other  cases  there  is  little  danger  of  indicting 
such  an  injustice.  The  catching  ot  the  crab  is  a 
revelation.  It  draws  attention  to  something  pecu¬ 
liar  in  the  affairs  of  this  or  that  person,  and  then 
society  glares  its  bull’s-eye  upon  the  man.  If  he 
is  a  mere  unfortunate,  he  is  allowed  to  disappear 
with  the  current;  if  be  is  a  criminal,  he  is  carried 
off  to  the  nearest  station-house  and  a  charge  pre¬ 
ferred  against  him.  There  is  no  more  social  hypoc¬ 
risy  possible  to  him.  His  awkwardness  has  brought 
down  attention  upon  him ;  his  disguise  has  been  dis¬ 
covered.  But  lor  the  catching  of  the  crab,  he  might 
have  jieacefully  floated  down  the  river  to  the  end  of 
his  voyage,  where  he  has  to  give  up  his  oars  and 
drop  the  theatrical  costume  he  has  worn  through 
life. 


ABSENCE. 

Tukre  are  times  in  all  our  lives  when  personal 
considerations  lead  us  to  speculate  on  the  influences 
and  effects  of  absence,  —  calmly  and  philosophically 
if  we  note  these  effects  upon  ourselves,  less  dispas¬ 
sionately  if  we  see  them  in  others  towards  ourselves. 
There  is  nothing  that  a  youthful  and  ardent  temper 
resents  so  much  as  the  notion  that  friendship  de¬ 
pends  on  intercourse,  and  must  fliig  when  that  inter¬ 
course  is  from  any  cause  indefinitely  suspended. 
There  is  a  confident,  e.-i.sy,  familiar  sort  of  intimacy 
which,  once  established,  seems  as  if  it  must  continue 
a  necessity  to  both  sides.  When  college  friends, 
e.  g.,  see  one  another  every  day,  discuss  subjects 
together,  draw  each  other  out,  comprehend  every 
turn  of  thought  or  humor  or  feeling  in  each  other, 
swear  by  each  other,  and  view  the  outer  world  from 
the  same  stand-point,  it  is  a  thing  not  to  be  believed 
or  tolerated  that  separation,  which  is  indefinitely 
prolonged  absence,  should  knock  all  this  on  the 
head,  and  that,  when  chance  brings  the  two  together 
again,  this  absence  should  have  made  them  all  but 
uncongenial,  with  nothing  but  commonplaces  to  ex¬ 
change  from  that  time  forth.  Yet  something  of  the 
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%ort  is  most  men’s  experience,  —  so  mneh  so  that  a 
friendship  that  stands  absences  is  the  exception. 

A  certain  haziness  orer  this  subject  is  necessary 
to  the  satisfactorj'  intercourse  of  man  with  man,  and 
Inckily  no  abstract  conclusions  of  observation  or 
reason  can  dispel  it  long ;  the  nature  which  is  apt 
to  form  intimacies  expects  endurance  in  each  fresh 
one,  in  spite  of  expenence. 

It  is  necessary  to  all  real  regard  or  intimacy  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  capable  of  a  severer  trial  than  —  a  hundred 
to  one  —  it  can  bear.  Hope  lives  upon  the  exception. 
Illusion  will  soon  rally  from  a  consideration  of  the 
natural  effects  of  absence  treated  as  a  general  ques¬ 
tion;  yet  such  consideration  may  promote  candor 
and  indulgence  in  a  matter  in  which  people  are  apt 
to  be  both  severe  and  unjust.  All  absence  is  a  trial 
to  constancy  in  some  degree,  but  most  people  are 
equal  to  the  test  where  the  tie  is  stringent,  and  the 
separation  has  a  fixed,  however  distant,  limit. 
Lovers  of  only  ordinary  stability  can  stand  absence, 
because  their  interests  and  their  ultimate  future  are 
the  same,  and  there  is  the  guaranty  of  publicity ; 
the  re-il  difficulty  begins  with  a  lasting  change  of 
circumstances,  and  is  in  proportion  to  people’s  free¬ 
dom  of  action. 

Now,  of  course,  there  are  many  intimacies  that  do 
not  pretend  to  stand  absence.  Addison  expresses  in 
his  neat  way  his  opinion  of  the  friendship  of  com¬ 
panions.  “  Thus,”  he  says,  “  is  affection  and  every 
other  motive  of  life  in  the  generality  rooted  out  by 
the  present  busy  scene  about  them.  They  lament 
no  man  whose  capacity  can  be  supplied  by  another ; 
and  where  men  converse  without  delicacy,  the  next 
man  you  meet  with  will  serve  as  well  as  he  whom  yon 
have  lived  with  half  your  life.”  These  rude  natures 
whose  whole  heart  is  taken  up  “with  the  trivial 
hope  of  meeting  and  being  merry,”  raise  no  expec¬ 
tation.  'The  class  who  give  rise  to  moralizing  arc 
another  sort  altogether,  and  possess  qualities  which 
make  them  the  most  engaging  of  friends  while  the 
tie  of  presence  lasts.  They  are  fastidious,  perhaps, 
and  shrink  from  common  companionship,  but  single 
one  out  of  a  crowd  for  confidence  and  regard.  It 
is  the  most  winning  circumstance  of  every  intimacy 
for  a  man  to  be  necessary  to  another  where  so  few 
are  necessary,  but  this  in  fact  implies  constant  per¬ 
sonal  intercourse.  Very  few  people  find  it  necessary 
to  their  comfort  to  have  a  friend  subject  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  living  two  hundred  miles'off ;  and  when 
our  clinging  confiding  friend  finds  himself  in  this 
changed  relation,  a  very  slight  study  of  character 
ought  to  anticipate  what  will  surely  follow.  We 
may  say  that  all  friendship  is  the  result  of  congenial¬ 
ity  and  circumstances.  It  is  unfair  to  bring  a  charge 
of  fickleness  when  the  conditions  alter,  and  when 
the  sympathy  and  cheering  influences  which  used  to 
emanate  from  eye  and  tongue  have  to  be  painfully 
and  laboriously  elicited  through  the  post.  What¬ 
ever  resolutions  and  protestations  may  be  made  at 
parting,  this  is  a  point  on  which  people  cannot  be 
expected  to  know  themselves. 

All  minds  that  need  another  mind  to  lean  upon 
must  be  repelled,  and  in  the  end  alienated,  by  ab¬ 
sence.  They  cannot  remain  the  same.  They  must 
change  according  to  the  new  influence,  and  put 
themselves  out  of  gear  for  ever  again  fitting  into  the 
old  groove.  But,  in  fact,  who  does  not  change  ? 
Only  where  an  active  intimacy  is  a  luxury,  not  a 
necessity,  the  effects  of  separation  are  less  conspic¬ 
uous,  and  the  renewal  of  the  old  relations  more  pos¬ 
sible.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  persons  whose 
tepid  regard  grows  into  warmth  from  the  mere 


effect  of  absence  through  an  uncongenial  period. 
'They  have  a  taste  for  what  they  call  old  friends,  — 
a  certain  antiquarian  fidelity  which  leads  them  to 
like  people  for  neing  old  in  their  recollection.  With 
them  acquaintance  advances  into  friendship  by  a 
sure  course  of  promotion  as  intermediate  friends 
drop  off.  Persons  whom  they  barely  tolerated  in 
youth  find  themselves,  through  a  fortunate  removal 
from  all  intercourse,  received  with  open  arms  when 
chance  and  change  in  the  course  of  years  bring  the 
two  within  reach.  Tickled  by  the  unforeseen  cor¬ 
diality  springing  from  sudden  contact,  each  side 
eulogizes  old  friendships  as  something  immeasura¬ 
bly  more  genuine  and  trustworthy  than  new  ;  which, 
ten  to  one,  is  an  act  of  ingratitude  to  some  interme-  | 
iliate  intimacy,  pleasant  and  profitable  while  it 
lasted,  but  which  absence  and  permanent  separation 
has  shaded  off  into  oblivion.  Experience  shows  us 
that  almost  all  old  friendships  owe  a  great  deal  to 
absence,  and  exist  between  persons  who  are  at  no 
time  necessary  to  each  other  in  the  more  romantic,  j 
confidential,  and  engaging  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  ! 
true  that  proverbial  friendship  seem  to  say  other-  i 
wise ;  but  then  in  all  proverbial  friendships  one  or  j 
other  of  the  devoted  pair  has  died  young.  I 

As  for  intimacies  oi  the  less  heroic  sort,  some  con-  I 
siderable  periods  of  absence  arc  absolutely  essential 
to  their  comfortable  maintenance.  We  none  of  us  ! 
know  what  we  owe  to  it.  To  live  always  together 
is  intolerable  in  some  way  or  another,  and  rec.alls  j 
the  Cheap  Jack’s  experience  of  the  impossible  as¬ 
semblage  of  moral  perfections  necessary  to  harmo¬ 
nious  life  in  a  cart.  Our  little  failings  have  all  a 
way  of  obtruding  themselves  out  of  all  keeping. 
Whatever  else  loves  the  shade,  they  keep  resolutely 
to  the  front,  and  are  apt  to  grow  upon  the  gazer’s 
regard  \)y  a  sort  of  fascination  if  held  in  his  view  i 
too  long.  But  these  are  precisely  the  points  that  ' 
good-nature  turns  from  in  absence,  with  compunc¬ 
tious  shame  at  having  allowed  such  trifles  to  try 
the  tempr  and  warp  the  judgment.  AVe  ^c  even  ' 
ready  to  grant,  with  Professor  Wilson,  that  nothing 
endears  one’s  friends  to  a  good-hearted  man  so  much 
as  their  little  failings ;  ana  to  sjTnpathize  with  his 
picture  of  the  benignant  effects  of  absence  as  a  rec¬ 
onciler.  “  Who  cares,”  he  asks,  “  one  straw  for  a 
person  of  prfectly  irreproachable  character  in  .all 
the  littlenesses  of  life  ?  ”  And  he  goes  on  to  reflect, 

“  How  pleasant  the  absence,  the  departure,  of  an 
intinuate  and  wearisome  bosom  friend !  You  love 
him  for  the  relief.  You  set  down  every  yawn  of 
yours,  ere  you  bid  him  farewell,  as  a  separate  sin  to 
be  atoned  for  by  the  aggravated  cordiality  of  the 
return.  The  quiz  in  awence  is  thought  of  with 
much  of  that  tenderness  and  pity  with  which  wc  i 
regard  the  dead.  And  we  vow,  if  ever  we  meet  I 
again  in  this  wicked  world,  to  laugh  at  him  less  im-  ! 
moderately,  to  do  more  honor  to  his  modest  worth, 
to  look  on  all  his  singularities  in  the  light  of  orig-  j 
inalities,  and  to  own  that,  with  all  his  qualities,  he  ‘  | 
must  indeed  have  been  a  character.”  In  this  sense 
there  are  many  in  whom  absence  is  a  strengthener 
of  regard  beyond  every  other  influence.  The)'  can¬ 
not  stand  the  little  rubs  of  intercourse.  Life  is  to 
them  a  course  of  small  trials  and  petty  irritations, 
which  they  escap  from  by  turning  to  the  absent, 
the  past,  the  distant,  which  throuf^  mere  remote¬ 
ness  lose  their  own  likeness  and 

“  Orb  into  the  perfect  lUr.” 

Women  are  especially  subject  to  this  morbid  prefer¬ 
ence,  either  through  their  more  sensitive  organize- 
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of  excuse  for  their  laziness.”  In  another  letter, 
“  None  but  madmen,”  he  says,  “  attempt  impossibili¬ 
ties  ;  and  whatever  is  possible  is  one  way  or  an¬ 
other  to  be  brought  about.”  The  noble  lord  would 
no  doubt  have  applauded  the  dictum  of  the  seventh 
of  those  Gymnosophists  whom  Alexander  the  Great 
sought  to  pose  with  problematical  (piestionings,  and 
who,  being  asked  “  how  a  man  might  become  a 
god,”  answered,  “  By  doing  what  is  imiwssible  for 
man  to  do.”  Sense,  argues  Chesterfield,  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  what  is  impossible  and  what  is 
only  dillicult ;  and  spirit  and  perseverance  will  get 
the  better  of  the  latter.  In  another  epistle  he  stren¬ 
uously  denounces  that  “  favorite  expression  ”  which 
is  the  absurd  excuse,  he  says,  of  all  fools  and  block¬ 
heads  :  “  I  cannot  do  such  a  thing,”  —  a  thing  by 
no  means  cither  morally  or  physically  impossible. 
“I  remember  a  very  awkward  fellow,”  —  .and  a 
very  awkward  fellow  was  always  a  black  beast  to 
his  very  elegant  lordship,  —  “  who  did  not  know 
what  to  do  with  his  sword,  and  who  alw.ays  took  it 
off  before  dinner,  saying  that  he  could  not  jiossibly 
dine  with  his  sword  on ;  upon  which  I  could  not 
help  telling  him  that  I  really  believed  he  could, 
without  any  probable  danger  either  to  himself  or 
others.” 

Everything  is  possible  for  him  who  possesses 
courage  and  activity,  is  Diana  Vernon’s  reply  to 
Frank  Osbaldistone’s  demand,  “  How  is  it  possible 
for  me  to  do  ”  what  she  has  proposed.  She  says  it 
with  a  look  resembling  one  of  those  heroines  of  the 
age  of  chivalry,  whose  encouragement  was  wont  to 
give  champions  double  valor  at  the  hour  of  need. 
“  To  the  timid  and  hesitating,”  she  adds,  “  every¬ 
thing  is  impossible,^  because  it  seems  so.”  King 
James  gives  a  drier  rendering  of  the  same  implied 
reproach  to  George  Heriot,  when  that  sober  and 
substantial  citizen  pronounces  a  certain  course  to 
be  impossible.  “  Difficult,  ye  mean,  Geordie,  not 
impossible,”  rejoined  the  king  ;  “  for  that  wliilk  is 
impossible  is  either  naturally  so,  exempli  gniliCt,  to 
make  two  into  three ;  or  morally  so,  as  to  make 
what  is  truth  falsehood;  but  what  is  only  difficult 
may  come  to  pass,  with  assistance  of  wisdom  and 
patience.”  Another  illustration  from  Scott.  Louis 
XI.  a.sks  young  Quentin  Durward  if  ever  he  saw  so 
strong  a  fortress  as  that  of  Plessis-les-Tours,  and  if 
he  thinks  there  are  men  bold  enough  to  storm  it. 
I.K)ng  and  fixedly  the  youth  gazes  on  that  strong- 
bold  ;  and  his  eye  glances,  and  the  color  mounts  to 
his  cheek  like  that  of  a  daring  man  who  meditates 
an  honorable  action,  as  he  replies :  “  It  is  a  strong 
castle,  and  strongly  guanled ;  but  there  is  no  im- 
pos.«ibility  to  brave  men.”  Louis,  by  the  sneering 
tone  of  his  reply,  seems  to  have  rated  (iuentin  much 
as  a  Scottish  historian  of  the  '45  rates  that  self-styled 
Monsieur  Mirabelle,  by  the  Highlander  called  Mr. 
Admirable,  —  a  French  engineer  consulted  by  Prince 
Charles  as  to  the  storming  of  Stirling  Castle :  “  It 
is  the  characteristic  of  ignorance  never  to  think  any¬ 
thing  impossible ;  and  this  man  at  once  undertook 
to  open  a  battery  upon  the  Gowan  Hill,  though 
there  were  not  fifteen  inches’  depth  of  earth  above 
the  rock,  and  the  walls  of  the  castle  overlooked  it 
by  at  least  fifty  feet.” 

One  is  reminded  of  the  comedian’s  musings  in  one 
of  the  Caxton  novels.  If  his  plan  should  fail  ?  He 
will  tell  you  that  is  impossible.  But  if  it  should  fail, 
you  say.  Well,  as  to  that,  —  there  runs  a  story  (not 
that  Ijord  Lytton  vouches  lor  its  truth,  but  tells  it  as 
it  was  told  to  him),  that  in  the  last  Russian  war  a 
British  admiral  of  renown  for  daring  and  scientific 


invention  was  examined  before  some  great  officials 
as  to  the  chances  of  taking  Cronstadt.  “  If  you 
send  me,”  said  the  veteran,  “  with  so  many  ships  of 
the  line,  and  so  many  gunboats,  Cronstadt  of  course 
will  be  taken.”  “  But,”  said  a  prudent  lord,  “  sup¬ 
pose  it  should  not  be  taken  ?  ”  “  That  is  impossible, 

—  it  must  be  taken !  ”  “  Yes,”  persisted  my  lord, 
“you  think  so,  no  doubt;  but  still,  if  it  should  not 
be  taken,  —  what  then  V  ”  “  What  then  V  —  why, 
there ’s  an  end  of  the  British  fleet !”  His  meaning 

—  misinterpreted  by  the  authorities,  who,  in  alarm, 
declined  to  send  him  —  was  to  prove  that  one  hy¬ 
pothesis  wa.s  impossible  by  the  suggestion  of  a 
counter-impossibility  more  self-evident.  “  It  is  imjKW- 
sible  but  what  I  shall  take  Cronstadt!”  “But  if 
you  don’t  take  it?”  “It  is  impossible  but  what  I 
shall  take  it ;  for,  if  I  don’t  take  it,  there ’s  an  end  of 
the  British  fleet ;  and,  as  it  is  im|K)S8ible  that  there 
should  be  an  end  of  the  British  fleet,  it  is  impossible 
that  1^  should  not  take  Cronstadt.” 

Probably  the  times  might  be  told  by  hundreds  in 
which  M.  Dumas  the  elder  introduces  heroes  under¬ 
taking  and  cavalierly  jierforniing  the  im[>ossible. 
What  though  his  Gabriel,  Comte  de  Montgomery, 
in  one  chapter,  pleads  with  offended  royalty;  “But 
)rour  Majesty  will  not  insist  on  the  impossible  ;  and 
IS  it  not  impossible  at  this  time  to  take  a  city  from 
the  English  or  the  Spaniards  ?  ”  In  the  next  we 
have  him  proposing,  as  the  heading  of  the  chapter 
runs,  “  a  great  idea  for  a  great  man.”  He  proposes 
to  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  take  Calais :  “  I  fear  you 
will  at  first  condemn  my  suggestion  as  impossible, 
but  in  truth  it  is  only  difficult  and  perilous.”  Then 
again  we  have  D’Artagnan  egging  hinuself  on  to  run 
great  risks,  lest  he  lose  ground  with  the  cardinal. 
“  Great  men  are  only  gratified  when  one  can  per¬ 
form  impossibilities  for  them.  ‘  If  it  had  been  pos¬ 
sible,’  say  they,  ‘  we  could  have  done  it  ourselves.’ 
And  the  great  are  in  the  right.” 

Speaking  up  for  his  friend  Porthos,  the  Ga.scon 
says  to  Mazarin,  at  a  subsequent  interview*  “  Mon- 
seigneur,  M.  du  Vallon  is  like  myself,  he  loves  extra¬ 
ordinary  service  ;  that  is  to  say,  enterprises  that  are 
deemed  wild  and  impossible,”  —  a  gasconade  which 
did  not  displease  Mazarin.  Later  on  we  have  this 
characteristic  bit  of  colloipiy  between  the  cardin.al 
and  the  queen.  Anne  of  Austria  has  seen  M.  le 
Prince,  who  has  undertaken  to  starve  ffondeur  Par¬ 
is,  and  force  it  to  surrender  at  discretion.  “  The 
project  is  not  deficient  in  spirit,”  observes  Mazarin  ; 
“  I  see  only  one  impt^diment  to  it.”  “  And  what  is 
that  ?  ”  “  Impossibility.”  “  A  word  totally  void  of 
sense  :  nothing  is  impossible.”  “  In  project,  I  grant.” 
“  Oh  !  or  in  execution.” 

Anon  we  have  Mazarin  commissioning  D’Arta¬ 
gnan  to  convey  the  queen  and  young  king  to  Saint- 
Germain.  “  Yes,  nionseigneur,  and  I  feel  all  the 
responsibility  of  such  a  charge.”  “  You  accept  it, 
nevertheless?”  “I  alw.ays  accept  such.”  “Do 
you  think  it  po.ssible  ?  ”  “  Everything  is  so.”  Soon 
after  we  have  Monlaiint  in  the  same  spirit  demand¬ 
ing  of  Cromwell:  “When,  sir,  you  have  formed  a 
wish,  and  have  charged  me  with  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  it,  have  I  ever  replied,  ‘  It  is  impossible  ’  ?  ” 
Then  again,  in  the  still  longer  sequel  of  that  long 
story,  we  have  Louis  the  Fourteenth  thus  rebuking 
his  minister :  “  Monsieur  Colbert,  when  you  speak 
to  me  of  public  business,  exclude  more  frequently 
the  word  ‘  difficulty  ’  from  your  reasonings  and  opin¬ 
ions  ;  as  to  the  word  ‘  impossible,’  never  let  it  pass 
your  lips.”  A  score  of  chapters  later,  Louis  tells 
Colbert  that  Foui^uet  must  be  arrested.  “  That  is 
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impossible,”  replies  Colbert.  “  I  thought  I  had  told 
you  already,  monsieur,”  rejoins  the  King,  “  that  I 
suppressed  that  word  in  my  service.”  After  a 
while,  —  say  a  century  of  chapters,  —  we  come 
upon  Charles  the  Second  and  his  circle,  discussing 
the  notion  of  Bragelonne  setting  off  for  Paris 
within  an  hour’s  time.  “  But,  sire,”  said  the  Duke, 
“  your  Majesty  knows  that  is  Impossible.”  “  That 
is  to  say,  my  dear  Buckingham,  that  it  is  impossible 
until  the  contrary  happens.”  Pass  on  another  half 
century  of  chapters,  and  we  have  D’Artagnan  ac¬ 
cepting  what  Colbert  demurred  to  as  impracticable, 
—  the  arrest  of  Fouquet.  True,  he  is  astounded 
when  Louis  gives  the  order.  “  To  do  what,  sire  ?  ” 
D’Artagnan  fell  back  a  step.  “  To  arrest  M.  Fou- 
(juet  ?  ”  he  burst  forth.  “  Are  you  going  to  tell 
me  that  it  is  impossible  ?  ”  exclaimed  the  King, 
with  cold  and  vindictive  passion.  “  I  never  say 
that  anything  is  impossible,” 'replied  D’Artagnan, 
wounded  to  the  quick.  “Very  well;  do  it,  then.” 
And  how  opens  the  historical  romance  of  the 
Queen’s  necklace  ?  With  a  scene  between  the  old 
Marshal  Uichelieu  and  his  maitrc-d'hutel,  when  the 
latter,  in  answer  to  his  master’s  requisition  to  have 
dinner  (a  king  among  the  guests)  at  four  o’clock 
that  day,  ailirms  with  the  courage  of  despair  that  in 
any  event  his  Grace  cannot  dine  before  five  o’clock. 
“  Why  so,  sir  ?  ”  cried  the  Marshal.  “  Because  it 
is  utterly  impossible.”  Whereupon  the  Marshal 
gives  the  maitre-d’hotel  notice  to  quit  his  service 
that  very  evening,  after  being  more  than  twenty 
years  in  it.  “  This  evening  you  seek  a  new  master ; 
I  do  not  choose  that  the  word  ‘  Impossible  ’  shall  be 
pronounced  in  my  house  ;  I  am  too  old  now  [eighty- 
eight]  to  begin  to  learn  its  meaning.’’  A  milder 
reproach  is  bestowed  on  Madame  de  la  Motte  by 
the  Cardinal  de  liohan,  when  she  affects  reluctance 
to  accept  his  present  of  a  dwelling-house,  furnished 
and  complete.  “  O  monseigneur,  it  is  imjxissible 
for  me  to  accept  this !  ”  “  Impossible,  why  ?  Do  not 
say  that  Vord  to  me,  for  it  is  a  word  1  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in.”  As  indeed  what  Frenchman  does, —  es¬ 
pecially  in  romance  ? 

That  Rhadamanthine  Marquis,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
calls  him,  the  sire  of  Mirabeau,  was  proud  of  his  son, 
as  well  as  wrathful  against  him,  when  he  styled  Ga¬ 
briel  llonore  the  Demon  of  the  Impossible,  le  dt'inon 
de  la  chose  impossible.  It  was  this  Gabriel  llonore 
who,  long  afterwards,  ordered  his  secretary  to  do 
some  miracle  or  other,  miraculous  within  the  time, 
and  was  answered,  “  Monsieur,  it  is  impossible.” 
“  impossible !  ”  exclaimed  Mirabeau,  “  ne  me  dites 
jamais  cette  bete  de  mot !  ”  I.ord  Chatham  said, 
“  I  trample  on  Impossibilities.”  Nelson  used  to  say 
that  in  sea  affairs  nothing  is  impossible,  and  nothing 
improbable.  Our  Nelsons  and  Wellingtons,  wrote 
Coleridge  in  their  time.  Inherited  that  glorious  har¬ 
dihood  which  completes  the  undertaking  ere  the 
contemptuous  calculator,  who  has  left  nothing  omit¬ 
ted  in  his  scheme  of  probabilities,  except  the  might 
of  the  human  mind,  has  finished  his  pretended  proof 
of  its  impossibility. 

Lord  Brougham  remarks  of  the  great  step  which 
Frederick  II.  made  in  military  science,  —  namely, 
the  connecting  tt^ether  all  the  operations  of  an 
extensive  campaign  in  various  quarters,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  moving  vast  bodies  of  troops  rapidly  on  a 
given  point,  so  as  to  fight  his  adversaries  there  at  a 
certain  advantage,  —  that  it  required  a  brave  neg¬ 
lect  of  the  established  rule  of  tactics ;  a  firm  deter¬ 
mination  to  desfiise  formidable  obstacles;  an  era¬ 
sure  of  the  words  “  diflicult  and  impossible  ”  from 


the  General’s  vocabulary.  This  remark  occurs  in 
the  course  of  a  comparative  estimate  of  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Napoleon.  In  another,  of  Nelson 
and  St.  Vincent,  the  same  noble  author  affirms, 
that  such  a  peremptory  will  as  the  latter  showed, 
—  such  a  6xed  resolution  to  be  obej^ed,  —  “  such  an 
obdurate,  inflexible,  unteachable  ignorance  of  the 
word  ‘  impossible,’  when  any  preparation  was  to  be 
made,  —  formed  no  part  of  Nelson’s  character ;  al¬ 
though  he  showed  his  master’s  profound  and  crass 
ignorance  of  that  word  —  the  mother-tongue  of  little 
souls  —  when  any  mighty  feat  was  to  be  done,  such 
as  souls  like  these  cannot  rise  to  comprehend.” 

Mrs.  Gaskell  aptly  describes,  in  her  contrasted 
pictures  of  North  and  South,  Margaret  Hale’s  liking 
for  that  exultation  in  the  sense  of  power  which  the 
Milton  men  exhibit.  “  It  might  be  rather  rampant 
in  Its  display,  and  savor  of  boasting  ;  but  still  they 
seemed  to  defy  the  old  limits  of  possibility,  in  a  kind 
of  fine  Intoxication,  caused  by  the  recollection  of 
what  had  been  achieved,  and  [by  a  confidence  in] 
what  yet  should  be.” 

The  Earl  of  Peterborough,  announcing  his  fixed 
determination  to  raise  the  siege  of  Monjuich,  urged 
on  by  the  Archduke  and  Prince,  who,  however, 
suggested  no  plan,  as  Macaulay  says,  by  which 
seven  thousand  men  could  be  enabled  to  do  the  work 
of  thirty  thousand,  was  blamed  by  some  critics  for 
giving  up  his  own  opinion  to  the  child'ish  whims  of 
Charles,  and  for  sacrificing  his  men  in  an  attempt 
to  perform  what  was  impossible.  But  he  perform^ 
it.  Frederick  the  Great  is  himself  blamed  by  mil¬ 
itary  critics  for  that  disaster  which  brought  disgrace 
to  Finck,  “  a  second  Turenne,”  who  is  said  to  have 
died  of  the  grief  it  caused  him.  Frederick  was 
anxious  to  force  Daun  out  of  Saxony  before  winter 
set  in,  and  with  this  view  he  placed  General  Finck 
in  Daun’s  rear,  so  as  to  interrupt  his  communica¬ 
tions  with  Bohemia.  But  Finck  submitted  to  the 
king  that  he  was  exposed  to  attack  by  Daun’s  whole 
army.  Frederick  answered  that  he  disliked  to  hear 
of  difficulties.  He  vetoed  Finek’s  proposal  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  position,  by  ordering  him  to  keep  his  force 
together.  The  result  was,  that,  after  some  hard 
fighting  and  struggling  through  iiost  and  snow,  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  Prussians  were  compelled  to  lay  down 
their  arms.  “  Having  lost  an  army  by  his  own  reck¬ 
lessness,  the  king  proceeded  to  punish  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  commander  who  had  failed  to  perform  an  im¬ 
possibility.”  Finck  was  imprisoned  and  dismissed 
the  service  by  a  master  who  had  expunged  “  im¬ 
possible  ”  from  his  dictionary. 

There  is  a  clerical  story  of  an  Oxford  tutor,  who, 
not  many  years  ago,  went  down  to  manage  a  coun¬ 
try  parish ;  and  who,  upon  entering  on  his  parochial 
duties,  announced  that  he  was  going  to  put  down 
tobaeco  in  the  parish.  An  elder  and  wiser  man 
told  him  It  was  impossible ;  to  which  the  enthusiastic 
tutor  replied  that  “  imp^sible  ”  was  not  a  word  in 
his  dictionary.  “  lie  little  knew  the  i^ricultural 
poor.  They  did  not  rind  it  necessary  to  erase  the 
word  ‘  tobacco  ’  from  their  dictionary,  and  the  moral 
reformer  had  to  retire  and  leave  his  parishioners  to 
smoke  like  a  house  on  fire.” 

John  of  Ligny,  the  surrenderer  of  the  Pucelle,  had 
painted  on  his  arms  a  camel  sinking  under  its  bur¬ 
den,  with  what  Michelet  calls  the  sad  device,  un¬ 
known  to  men  of  heart,  “  Nul  n’est  tenu  k  I’impossi- 
ble.”  Jacques  Cceur,  on  the  other  hand,  took  for 
his  device  what  ^lichelet,  again,  calls  the  heroic 
rebus,  “  M  vaillaus  (coeurs)  rien  impossible”  —  a 
motto  bespeaking  the  man,  his  daring,  his  naive 
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pride.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  of  human  nature, 
obeerres  Coleridge,  that  the  sense  of  impossibility 
quenches  all  wilL  And  Mr.  Carlyle  calls  it  greatly 
wise  to  recognize  the  impossible,  the  unreasonably 
dilficult,  when  it  presents  itselil  Let  Ileason,  says 
the  judicious  Hooker,  ‘‘  teach  impossibility  in  any¬ 
thing,  and  the  Will  of  Man  doth  let  it  go ;  a  thing 
im)x>ssible  it  doth  not  adect,  the  iuipoesibility  there¬ 
of  being  manifest. ’’ 

**  Dieu  T<Mi  onioDiie-t-il  de  tenter  I’impowible  f  ” 
asks  Abner  of  Joad  in  Racine’s  Scripture-jday.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Christian  Poet  of  these  latter 
days  writes,  — 

“  Whnt  cannot  be.  Lore  eoonti  K  done." 

Psein,  the  Hungarian  captain,  in  Mr.  Landor’s 
trilogy  ^ing  urged  by  the  Princess  Maria  to  under¬ 
take  a  daring  enterprise,  on  behalf  of  her  imperilled 
sister,  Giovanna  of  Naples,  excuses  himself  from  a 
feat  so  priictically  impossible,  with  the  deprecating 
words,  “  Devoted  as  I  am  to  you,  O  lady  !  it  cannot 
be.”  “  Is  that  the  phrase  of  Psein  V  ”  exclaims  the 
princess :  — 

“  We  lore  the  marveUauc ;  we  lore  Uie  man 
Who  ahuwi  bow  thinga  wbkli  canoot  be  can  be.” 

The  “  leading  journal,”  as  becomes  its  character 
as  such,  does  its  best,  from  time  to  time,  to  discredit 
the  word  ”  impossible  ”  as  a  word  and  a  thing  out 
of  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Of  such 
work  as  the  late  Colonel  Baird  Smith,  in  India 
lived  for,  and  died  in,  many  would  say  at  once  that 
the  work  cannot  be  done,  the  ta«k  is  impossible. 
“  It  is  indeed  imjK)8.sible,”  answers  the  Times ;  “  but 
nevertheless,  such  men  as  Colonel  Baird  Smith  will 
undertake  it,  and  do  It,  and  prove  it  to  be  indeed 
impossible,  inasmuch  as  tney  must  make  their  lives 
the  forfeit  for  it  Such  is,  indeed,  the  chief  differ¬ 
ence  between  men.  One  man  calls  a  thing  an  impos¬ 
sibility,  and  wisely  will  not  touch  it  Another  is 
equally  aware  that  it  b  impossible,  but  undertakes 
it,  and  does  it  though  he  die  in  the  work.”  Another 
time  the  motif  of  the  journal’s  disquisition  on  the  same 
text  b  Bismark’s  adventurous  scheme  of  German 
unity.  Let  us  hope,  it  said,  while  that  scheme  was 
as  yet  only  in  poue,  that  the  mover  of  the  great  en¬ 
terprise  may  not  shrink  back  from  that  craven  word, 
“impossible,”  —  a  word  that  ought  to  have  been 
long  erased  from  all  dictionaries.'  History,  the 
Times  went  on  to  say,  is  but  a  string  of  impossibili¬ 
ties  that  have  come  to  pass  :  events  are  constantly 
taking  the  world  by  surprise :  human  prbgress, 
whether  scientific  or  political,  always  arrives  at 
unforeseen  results,  at  events  beyond  the  reach,  not 
only  of  the  vulgar  mind,  but  even  of  the  very  high¬ 
est  intellect.  “Napoleon  I.  [abjure  though  he 
might  the  word  “  impossible  ”]  di«id  a  sceptic  as  to  the 
practicability  of  propelling  a  ship  against  wind  and 
tide.  Seeing  how  oflen  the  up^ot  of  things  turns 
out  contrary  to  all  ratiomd  forecast,  one  is  tempted 
to  frame  his  faith  npon  the  paradox  of  the  old  divine, 
‘  Credo  (fuid  impos.tibile. 

“  AV^hy  should  Bismark  at  the  eleventh  hour  shnnk 
from  German  unity  as  an  ‘  impossible  ’  undertaking  V 
Was  not  Italy  deemed  ns  unfit  as  Germany  for 
political  unity  ?  .  .  .  .  Yet  the  Italians  did  achieve 
their  unitv.”  Another  time  the  Atlantic  cable  is 
the  topic  m  debate ;  and  the  Times  exults  in  pub¬ 
lishing  a  three  weeks’  diary  that  tokl  the  simple  tale 
of  a  triumph  over  one  of  Uie  impossibilities  that  had 
become  typiesd  in  the  human  mind.  For  seemed  it 
not  utterly  out  of  the  quesdon  to  recover  an^-thing 
once  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  V  If  to  lay  a 
cable  along  the  depth  of  the  Atlantic,  and  thereby 


hold  a  conversation  between  Osborne  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  was  not  thouglit  impossible  a  few  years  i^o,  it 
was  only  because  it  had  not  been  thought  of  at 
“  One  more  impoesibility  has  been  struck  off  the  old 
list  What  next?  AVell,  a  good  deal  remains  to  be 
done.  There  is  work  enough  for  many  such  expe¬ 
ditions,  and  oi>enings  for  many  such  successes,  if  peo- 
^e  will  but  perceive  that  what  they  choose  to  call 
impossibilities  are  only  difficulties,  to  be  encountered 
by  adequate  means.”  Another  time  the  theme  is  the 
preservation  lor  this  country  of  the  surplus  beef  and 
mutton  of  South  America  and  Australia, —  a  difficult 
task,  confessedly,  where  there  are  prejudices  as  well 
as  natural  obstacles  to  be  overcome.  But  “  no  one, 
we  should  imagine,  will  tell  us  in  these  days  that  the 
design  is  impossible.  'Ihat  is  a  word  which  must  be 
i  banished  at  all  events  from  the  scientific  vocabulary.” 
Three  or  four  days  later,  however,  dircussing  the 
feasibility  of  a  proposed  invasion  of  Abyssinia,  to 
release  the  captives  held  by  King  Theodore,  the 
Times  stated  the  fact  to  be,  that,  “  although  it 
would  be  absurd  to  pronounce  the  enterprise  ‘  im¬ 
possible,’  there  are  yet  achievements  which  are  only 
practicable  on  certain  conditions.”  A  statement  by 
no  means  audacious  or  paradoxical. 

In  ordinary  circumstances,  and  with  ordinary  peo¬ 
ple,  said  the  same  journal  on  another  occasion,  life 
is  full  of  impossibilities,  which  some  >  surmount  or 
break  through ;  while  there  are  those  who,  like  X.v 
polcon,  have  erased  the  word  from  their  vocabula¬ 
ries  ;  and  these  sometimes  make  great  failures,  some¬ 
times  great  successes.  “  'Fhe  failures,  of  course, 
are  natural,  and  according  to  programme.  The 
successes  are  often  plainly  ascribable  to  lucky 
chances,  or  sjiecial  interposition.”  But  the  truth  is 
held  to  be  that  such  people  do  a  little  gentle  vio¬ 
lence  to  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  “  It  is  really 
impossible  to  make  an  egg  stand  on  its  end;  so 
Columbus  crushed  in  the  impossible  basis,  and  made 
it  stand,  though  with  some  damage  to  the  refractory- 
shell.”  And  among  other  illustrations  that  follow, 
Earl  Grey,  it  is  added,  found  it  impossible  to  get  his 
bill  through  the  existing  Parliament,  so  he  crushed 
in  the  shell ;  that  is,  he  changed  one  house,  added  to 
his  own  side  in  the  other,  and  let  it  be  understood  that 
he  would  do  anything  else  that  he  found  necessary. 

Take  a  lesson  from  Miss  Ophelia  closing  and 
locking  her  trunk.  “  AVhy,  aunty,”  cries  Eva, 
“  what  ’ll  yon  do  now  ?  That  trunk  is  too  full  to  be 
shut  down.”  “  It  must  shut  down,”  said  aunty,  with 
the  air  of  a  general,  as  she  squeezed  the  things  in, 
and  sprung  upon  the  lid.  Still  a  little  gap  remained 
about  the  mouth  of  the  trunk.  “  Get  up  here, 
Eva,”  Siiid  Miss  Ophelia,  courageously :  “  this  trunk 
has  got  to  be  shut  and  locked,  —  there  are  no  two 
ways  about  it.”  And  the  trunk,  indsiidated,  doubt¬ 
less,  by  this  resolute  statement,  gave  in.  The  hasp 
snapped  sharply  in  its  hole,  and  Miss  Ophelia  turned 
the  k  .y,  and  pocketed  it  in  triumph. 

No  doubt  this  middle-aged  maiden  aunty  was 
regarded  by  her  inUinates  much  as  Lamartine  tells 
us  that  Vergniaud  was  regarded  by  his,  —  as  one 
of  those  persons  “  from  whom  everything,  even  im¬ 
possibilities,  are  expected.”  As  goM  mistress  Polish 
tells  Nurse  Keep  in  the  play,  when  her  young  lady  is 
sick,  and  Keep  professes  her  will  to  do  her  duty,  — 

**  You  must  do  more  than  your  foolUh  nurse  $ 

You  must  do  all  you  can,  and  more  than  yon 
Uore  than  u  poaaible**’ 

It  is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  Mr.  Vivian  Grey 
—  and  perhaps  of  his  author,  whom  many  assume  to 
be  Vivian  Grey  —  that  everything  b  possible.  Men 
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do  fail  in  life,  that  author  obeerres,  and,  after  all, 
Tery  little  U  done  the  generality ;  but  all  these 
fiiilares,  and  all  this  inefficiency,  Mr.  Disraeli  would 
simply  trace  to  a  want  of  physical  and  mental 
courage.  Uis  own  success  he  would  probably  trace 
to  an  exceptionally  full  sup^y  of  that  potent  (|ualtty. 
In  part,  at  least,  energy  and  industry  are  co-efficients 
in  bringing  out  the  result.  Mr.  Henry  Nelson  Cole¬ 
ridge  makes  it  a  characteristic  of  all  tme  creoles, 
that  what  they  are  too  indolent  to  do,  they  conven¬ 
iently  declare  is  impossible  to  be  done  at  all. 

At  Rome,  the  two  young  French  travellers  in 
“Monte  Christo*  are  told  things  either  can  or 
can  not  be  done  ;  when  you  are  told  anything  cannot 
be  done,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  The  method  they 
pursue  at  Paris,  one  of  the  two  replies,  is  much  more 
convenient, — when  anything  cannot  be  done,  you 
pay  double,  and  it  is  done  directly. 

Sir  Richard  Mayne,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Lords’  Committee  on  the  Traffic  Regulation  Bill, 
harpeil  significantly  on  that  jarring  string,  the  im¬ 
possible.  On  the  question  of  limiting  to  certain 
hours  the  delivery  of  coals,  beer,  &c.  he  said ;  “  I 
cannot  judge  of  the  amount  of  inconvenience  it  may 
cause,  but  I  have  known  so  many  cases  in  which  I 
was  told  that  things  were  ‘  impossible,’  and  which 
I  have  found,  when  the  law  was  compulsory,  were 
quite  possible,  that  I  do  not  entirely  consider  that  a 
case  is  made  out  by  the  mere  assertion  that  the 
thing  is  ‘  impossible.’  When  the  Act  for  the  abate¬ 
ment  of  the  smoke  nuisance  was  passed,  I  was  told 
that  it  was  ‘  impossible,’  and  could  not  be  carried 
out.  When  the  Act  fbr  the  regulation  of  cattle 
passing  through  the  streets  was  pa«sed.  I  remember 
that  a  deputation  of  the  cattle  salesmen  and  drovers 
came  to  me,  and  represented  that  it  was  ‘  impossi¬ 
ble,’  and  that  I  shouul  raise  the  price  of  meat  to  Is. 
6rf.  or  2s.  6d.  per  lb.”  Sir  Richard  would  seem  to 
ex|)ect  in  every  roan,  from  cattle-drover  to  common- 
councilman,  the  same  capacity  which  an  old  French 
critic  regards  as  demoniacal  in  Jodelle :  “  Ricn  ne 
sembloit  lui  etre  impossible  oil  il  employoit  son 
esprit.” 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

“  OupiiKE  Acx  Exfer8  ”  is  being  played  by  a 
French  troupe  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Athens. 

p.N'GLAXD  gives  Longfellow  a  reception  no  less 
enthusiastic  than  that  with  which  America  lately 
greeted  Charles  Dickens. 

Ix  Germany,  when  a  paper  says  anything  witty 
they  kill  the  e<litor ;  and  not  one  editor  has  been 
killed  there  for  two  hundreil  years. 

The  Sultan  of  Turkey  has  just  ordered  to  be 
manufactured  in  Paris  a  silver  table,  the  price  of 
which  will  not  be  les.s  than  three  million  francs. 

The  London  Spectator  considers  “The  Spanish 
Gypsy”  the  noblest  sustained  poetical  work  ever 
jwtKlnced  by  a  woman,  not  e.xcepting  Mrs.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  poems. 

A  GEXTLEMAX  in  Company  with  John  Bright  took 
up  a  newspaper  the  other  day,  saying,  “  he  wanted 
to  see  what  the  SEnistry  were  about.”  Bright, 
with  a  smile,  replied,  “ Look  among  the  robberies” 

Prince  Pierre  Bonaparte,  third  son  of  Lu- 
cien.  Prince  of  Canino,  who  is  living  in  retirement 
near  Paris,  has  just  published  in  Belgium  a  volume 
of  six  hundred  pages,  entitled  “  Hyjiothese  d’une 


Campagne  sur  le  Rhin.”  The  Prince  censures 
sharply  his  cousin’s  government,  and  predicts  vic¬ 
tory  to  France  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Atiien.eum  is  guilty  of  a  surprising  piece 
of  injustice  towards  a  brilliant  American  writer,  in 
saying  of  Mr.  De  Forest,  that  “it  is  only  seasonable 
kindness  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  should  expend 
no  more  of  his  time  and  industry  on  au  art  for 
which  he  has  no  special  qualification.” 

The  recent  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
the  case  of  Routledge  v.  Low,  will  have  an  impor¬ 
tant  and  perhaps  advantageous  effect  on  the  inter- 
national-copyright  question.  At  all  events,  the  de¬ 
cision  places  it  in  the  power  of  American  authors 
to  secure  a  copyright  in  England,  without  the  in¬ 
convenience  and  expense  of  a  journey  to  Canada. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Paris  Academy  of 
Science,  one  of  the  correspondents  gave  a  singular 
mode  of  curing  somnambulism.  He  advised  a 
patient  suffering  from  this  disorder  to  fasten  a  copper 
wire  round  his  feet,  and  then  pa.ss  the  opposite  end 
of  the  wire  round  his  neck.  As  long  as  the  somnam¬ 
bulist  wore  this  sort  of  copper  harness  he  experi¬ 
enced  no  return  of  the  affection,  and  the  cure  lasted 
for  one  year,  the  attacks  returning  on  his  leaving 
olF  his  coj^r  wire. 

A  NEW  poem  in  the  epic  form  has.  It  is  said  by 
the  Leader,  been  submitted  to  one  of  the  great 
London  publishing  firms  by  an,  as  yet,  unknown 
author,  which,  in  high  merit  and  genius,  is  pro¬ 
nounced  by  competent  crldes  to  surpass  any  similar 
production  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  This  is 
a  rather  lofty  prophecy,  considering  that  we  have 
had  within  a  very  brief  period  Swinburne’s  “  At- 
alanta  in  Calydon,”  Morris’s  “  Jason,”  and  George 
Eliot’s  “  Sjiaaish  Gypsy.” 

It  appears  that  the  Italian  Home  Minister  has  so 
wounded  the  vanity  of  Venii  by  an  indi.'>creet 
remark,  that  the  composer  of  “  Trovatore  ”  has 
returned  his  decorations  to  the  fountain  of  honor 
from  which  they  originally  flowed.  Writing  to 
Rossini  in  Paris,  the  Minister  said,  “  Excepting  in 
the  cases  of  Rossini  and  Auber,  modem  music  died 
with  Meyerbeer.”  There  is  so  Large  a  measure  of 
truth  in  his  observation,  that  one  can  well  under¬ 
stand  that  the  amour  propre  of  the  maestro  was 
horribly  outraged. 

The  dramatized  version  of  “  Foul  Play”  is  hav¬ 
ing  a  successful  career  at  the  Ilolborn  Theatre, 
London.  The  Athemeum  says :  “  The  drama  con¬ 
sists  in  every  act,  almost  in  every  scene,  of  strong 
situations,  which  the  actors  on  the  first  night  en¬ 
deavored  to  make  stronger  a  display  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  vehemence,  which  might  have  perilled  the 
snccea  of  the  piece,  had  it  been  less  skilfully  con¬ 
structed.  This  error  they  have  no  doubt  since 
corrected,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  new  drama 
is  destined  to  a  run.” 

Mr.  Simmons,  an  aeronaut  who  lately  made  a 
balloon  ascent  from  a  road  near  Hull,  Englaml,  had 
a  perilous  journey.  He  sailed  gently,  comfortably, 
and  at  a  moderate  height,  for  some  time,  and  was 
enjoying  the  panorama  of  the  Yorkshire  coast,  when 
he  suddenly  found  that  he  was  ascending  with  great 
rapidity,  from  the  accidental  upsetting  of  one  of 
his  ballast-bags,  which  was  rapidly  discharging  sand 
through  a  bole  in  the  bottoaa  of  the  car.  While  he 
was  occupied  in  tins  matter,  he  was  stupefied  by  a 
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sudden  escape  of  pas  from  the  balloon.  When  he 
recovered  consciousness,  he  was  sailinp  direct,  for  the 
German  Ocean,  within  a  few  miles  of  Spurn  Head. 
His  stupefaction  “  was  changed  to  acute  sensitive¬ 
ness,  and  not  a  little  alarm,”  and  he  debated  wheth¬ 
er  he  should  suffer  himself  to  drift  over  to  Bremen 
or  Heligoland,  or  make  an  attempt  to  descend  in 
England.  He  decided  on  doing  the  latter,  and  was 
fortunately  successful. 

The  present  King  of  Spain  is  not  only  small  of 
stature,  but  he  has  a  weak  soprano  voice.  The 
following  anecdote  is  stated  of  a  mayor  who  received 
his  Majestv  at  the  entrance  of  a  town  in  Aragon, 
through  wliich  province  the  Spanish  Court  was  mak¬ 
ing  a  royal  progress.  The  said  mayor,  a  giant  in 
stature  and  possessed  of  a  deep  bass  voice,  which 
would  have  mailc  hi.s  fortune  on  any  stage,  com¬ 
menced  his  oration  in  his  natural  tone,  when,  sud¬ 
denly  altering  the  key,  he  proceeded  in  the  flute-like 
tones  of  his  royal  master,  and  du  resle  of  that  of  the 
p-andees  in  attendance,  all  like  Francis  d’Assiz, 
himself  dwindled  in  stature  and  weak  in  voice. 
The  King  remarked  the  change,  and  seemed  an¬ 
noyed.  llie  speech  over,  the  Titanic  mayor  was 
asked  what  he  meant  by  the  change.  “  Your  Excel¬ 
lency,”  replied  the  worthy  mayor,  “  I  remark  that 
you  all  s])eak  with  a  falsetto  voice.  Of  course  it 
must  therefore  be  the  etiijuette  at  Court  to  <lo  so. 
Unfortunately,  this  only  occurred  to  me  in  the 
middle  of  ray  speech.” 

The  death  of  the  Emperor’s  favorite  dog,  Nero, 
is  announced  in  the  French  papers.  For  seven  years 
he  has  been  the  Emperor’s  faithful  and  (what  may 
be  said  of  remarkably  few)  disinterested  adherent. 
The  Empress’s  antipathy  to  dogs  is  so  marked  that 
the  Emperor  would  never  allow  Nero  to  quit  his 
private  apartments  except  to  accompany  him  in  his 
walks,  and  himself  superintended  his  meals.  Occa- 
sion.ally,  when  the  Court  was  at  Compiegne,  Nero 
appeared  in  the  long  gallery  after  dinner,  when  he 
had  invariably  a  small  levee  of  ladies,  anxiously 
courting  his  favor  by  biscuits  and  such-like  bribes; 
but  all  this  at  a  respectful  distance  from  bis  Imperial 
mistress.  The  Prince  Imperial  was  as  much  at¬ 
tached  to  Nero  as  his  father,  and  it  was  at  his  re¬ 
quest  that  the  fine  animal  b.as  been  immortalized  by 
Caqjeaux’s  chisel  in  the  group  executed  for  the 
Exhibition  last  year,  which  represents  the  Prince 
leaning  against  his  father’s  favorite.  Nero  was 
seven  years  old ;  he  was  a  dark  brown  pointer  of 
pure  English  breed,  but  was  presented  to  the  Em¬ 
peror  bv  M.  Boulach,  of  Strasburg.  His  master  is 
truly  aflected  by  his  death,  and. has  had  him  buried 
in  a  comer  of  the  reserved  garden  of  the  Tuileries. 

“L’AbIme”  —  the  French  dramatic  version  of 
“  No  Thoroughfare  ”  —  proved  a  great  success  on 
its  production  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  Paris, 
where  the  author  was  as  enthusiastically  ap¬ 
plauded  as  if  he  had  been  before  an  English  or 
an  American  audience.  A  Paris  correspondent 
savs  that  the  mi*e-en-scene  was  admirable,  and 
Mademoiselle  -Cellier’s  beauty  and  talent  contrib¬ 
uted  not  a  little  to  the  triumpdi  of  the  evening. 
The  part  played  by  Fechter  in  London  was  acted 
by  Berton.  Fechter  himself,  who  is  now  in  Paris, 
superintended  the  rehearsals.  According  to  the 
Morning  Star,  Mr.  Dickens  went  over  to  witness 
the  first  performance,  but  he  is  said  to  have  been  so 
nervous  and  anxious  as  to  the  reception  which  a 
French  audience  might  give  to  the  melodrama,  that 


he  was  unable  to  enter  the  house  ;  and  the  box 
specially  reserved  for  him,  from  which  the  audi¬ 
ence  hoped  to  see  him  make  his  bow  of  gratitude 
for  their  applause,  was  consequently  vacant  the 
whole  evening.  The  statement  concerning  Mr. 
Dickens’s  “  nervousness  ”  strikes  us  as  being  worth 
a  doubt. 

The  following  interesting  details  are  given  of  the 
state  of  the  Empress  Charlotte’s  healtli,  which  is 
represented  as  in  a  much  improved  condition.  The 
Princess  now  has  periods  of  perfect  lucidity,  during 
which  she  is  painfully  conscious  of  her  afflictions  anil  , 
aware  of  the  state  of  her  mind.  Attacks  of  lunacy  I 
come  on  immediately  after  eating,  and  so  well  aware 
is  she  of  this  that  she  withdraws  into  complete  soli¬ 
tude,  in  the  hope  of  thus  escaping  observation. 
When  she  dines  with  her  sister-in-law,  the  (iueen, 
and  the  youthful  bride,  the  Countess  of  Flanders,  is 
at  table,  the  Empress  refuses  to  jiartake  of  any  food, 
lest  the  attack  should  come  on  in  presence  of  the 
Countess,  who  has  but  lately  become  part  of  the 
family.  The  Empress  has  lately  written  to  several 
friends  in  Paris  who  once  formed  part  of  her  house¬ 
hold.  In  her  letter  she  speaks  of  her  husband,  and 
of  her  admiration  of  his  heroic  death.  She  has  be¬ 
sides  sent  to  them  photographs  of  a  picture  drawn 
by  herself  representing  the  Emperor  Maximilian  in 
the  costume  of  a  sailor  grasping  the  Mexican  flag 
whilst  sinking  on  a  shipwrecked  vessel.  On  the  re¬ 
verse  she  has  translated  into  Spanish  the  gospel  read 
at  Miramar  during  the  last  mass  at  which  she  and 
her  husband  were  present  before  sailing  on  their 
fatal  expedition. 

Robert  Chambers,  the  famous  oarsm.an  of  New¬ 
castle,  has  just  died  of  consumption  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-seven.  An  English  paper  suggests  that  a 
medical  opinion  on  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  this 
case  would  be  instructive.  “  Is  it  possible,”  asks  the 
writer,  “  that  the  nature  of  the  deceased’s  occupa¬ 
tion  as  a  professional  match-rower  had  anythin"  to 
do  with  it  ?  During  the  discussion  that  took  place 
some  time  since  as  to  the  permanent  effects  of  even 
one  match  on  the  health  of  those  engaged  in  it,  it 
was  said  over  and  over  again  that  the  severe  train¬ 
ing  of  oarsmen  had  a  tendency  to  bring  on  con¬ 
sumption  and  kindred  diseases,  and  it  was  shown 
that  many  of  the  heroes  of  the  University  matches 
had  been  cut  off  at  a  very  early  age.  One  would 
scarcely  suppose  Chambers  had  an  hereditary  ten¬ 
dency  to  consumption  when  he  began  his  career,  or 
he  would  hardly  have  been  able  to  attain  his  first 
successes,  to  say  nothing  of  his  last.  What,  then, 
could  have  planted  the  disease  in  him,  and  made 
him  fall  a  victim  to  it  at  so  early  an  age’?  Hard 
training  and  hanl  rowing  are  known  to  have  done 
so  much  mischief  of  this  kind  in  other  cases  that 
there  is  some  reason  to  suspect  them  in  this.  Men 
whose  hobby  is  honors  commonly  ride  it  to  their 
own  destruction  ;  and,  as  athletic  honors  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  English  hobby,  and  there  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  many  young  men,  not  only  students  of  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cambriilge,  but  London  shopmen  and 
clerks,  who  spend  their  spare  time  in  toiling  for 
strength  and  fleetne.ss  in  gymnasiums,  and  carefully 
watch  themselves  in  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  and 
waking,  with  a  view  to  attaining  some  ideal  stand¬ 
ard  of  muscle  and  wind,  it  is  as  well  they  should 
know  whether  their  toil  for  the  fame  of  the  athlete 
really  does  at  the  same  time  conduce  so  much  to 
health  and  longevity  as  they  may  in  their  ignorance 
suppose.” 
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